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THE RELATION OF THE ARTIST 
TO SOCIETY 


A Psychoanalyst’s Comment On The Exchange Of Letters 
Among V. 8. Pritchett, Elizabeth Bowen and Graham 
Greene. 


Edmund Bergler, M.D. 
New York 


Partisan Review in its November, 1948, issue published 
an exchange of letters among three distinguished writers. 
The writers were V. S. Pritchett, Elizabeth Bowen and 
Graham Greene. They approach their theme: ‘‘What, if 
any, is the artist’s relation to society?’’ with intellectual 
honesty. There are no attempts to dodge the issue. There 
is no retreating into ivory towers. Each in turn wrestles 
with the dragon as he envisages the dragon. And yet to 
the psychoanalytic observer reading between the lines, the 
leitmotif ‘‘the artist’s relation to society’’ is slowly but 
surely superseded by an unconscious one, an unspoken re- 
proach: ‘*‘You shouldn’t have asked that question.’’ 

Here are three excerpts from the letters: 

V. S. Pritchett: ‘‘Why do I write? ... Many years 
ago I wrote a story about the X-ray department of a hos- 
pital. Lately, a nurse wrote to me and praised me for ex- 
posing in this story one of the glaring evils of hospital life 
and the nursing profession. She said I had done a great 
public service... My correspondent was not wrong: I 
had undoubtedly exposed an evil; but I had no idea when 
I wrote that I was doing so; it was not my motive. I 
recall that all my labor and indeed all my conscience was 
in the choice of the best words ... If any social passion 
entered into the story, it was of a diffused and personal 
kind. I have always disliked the way the State and the 
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great institutions house themselves... All these personal 
idiosyncrasies derive from the fact that I went to a dozen 
different elementary schools in my childhood. To me the 
public libraries, the town halls, the hospitals, the court 
rooms are the elementary school over again. Mean, black, 
monotonous they were, in my day. In that story, I was 
writing out of the imaginative deposit left by these things 
in me by experience. How strange (and instrutive) that 
my non-purposeful story should have been thought good 
propaganda. Evidently a writer’s work begins a life of its 
own after it leaves his hands ... At some point the writer 
splits off from the people who surround him and he discovers 
the necessity of talking to himself and not to them. A 
monologue begins... To write is to be naive, and one 
of the strange pleasures of solitary monologues is the dis- 
covery that one has said aloud what other people are saying 
silently.’’ 

Elizabeth Bowen: ‘‘What do I think? About the 
artist, or imaginative writer, and his or her relation to so- 
ciety ... When I am asked by an outside person, a non- 
writer, I do not seem to know what the question means. 
Or rather, I do see that it must mean something, but almost 
any answer I can put up or give remains almost totally 
meaningless to me: bluff or patter. The question—put 
by an outside person—makes a crook of me, and I resent 
that. I feel inclined to say: ‘‘Ask no questions and you'll 
be told no lies.’’... In fact, I suppose there never has 
been a time (or has there?) when the public in general, 
at any rate the Anglo-Saxon public, has been kinder to the 
artist or more conscious of him. That’s what intelligence 
is doing: breeding this clement air. The very last the artist 
ean do is to come across and be less taciturn and farouche . . 
At the same time, you don’t think it possible that things 
these days may be almost too propitious? And that to let 
this propitiousness invade us mayn’t make for a lowering 
of internal pressure? We must have something to push 
against. Oh well, one need not worry: we always shall 
have... A healthy animal indifference to art probably 
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is endemic in human nature... Perhaps one emotional 
reason Why one may write is the need to work off, out of 
the system, the sense of being solitary and farouche. Soli- 
tary and farouche people don’t have relationships: they 
are quite unrelatable. If you and I were capable of being 
altogether house-trained and made jolly, we should be nicer 
people, but not writers. If I feel irked and uneasy when 
asked about the nature of my (as a writer) relation to so- 
ciety, this is because I am being asked about the nature 
of something that does not, as far as J know exist. My 
writing, I am prepared to think, may be a substitute for 
something I have been born without—a so-called normal 
relation to society. .. You make a society each time you 
write a story. In fact, you are in closer relation to the 
characters in the story than you will be to anyone in real 

Graham Greene: ‘‘When your letter came, I had just 
been reading Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronte, and 
this sentence from one of Charlotte Bronte’s letters recurred 
to my mind. It certainly represents my view, and I think 
it represents yours as well: ‘‘You will see that Villette 
touches on no matter of public interest. I cannot write 
books handling the topies of the day; it is of no use trying. 
Nor can I write a book for its moral. Nor can I take up 
a philanthropic scheme, though I honor philanthropy. . .’’ 
“We had better, however, agree on our terms, and as you 
have suggested no alternative to Pritchett’s definition of 
society— people bound together for an end, who are making 
a future’—let us accept that. Though I’m not quite happy 
about it. We are each, however anarchistically and individ- 
ually, making a future, or else the future, as I prefer to 
think, is making us—the death we are each going to die 
controlling our activities now, like a sheep-dog, so that we 
may with least trouble be got through that gate. As for 
‘people bound together for an end,’ the phrase does of 
course, accurately describe those unfortunate prisoners of 
the French Revolution of whom Swinburne wrote in Les 
Noyades: they were flung, you remember, naked into the 
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Loire, but I don’t think Pritchett had that incident con- 
sciously in mind... But are there any special duties I 
owe to my fellow victim bound for the Loire? I would like 
to imagine there are none, but I fear there are at least two 
duties the novelist owes—to tell the truth as he sees it 
and to acept no special privileges from the state.’’ 

Plato stated in The Republic: ‘*‘Poets utter great and 
wise things which they do not themselves understand.’’ 
Plato, in his day, considered the poet a vehicle of super- 
natural inspiration. Today, we (critics, writers as well as 
psychoanalysts) place the primum movens in the writer’s 
unconscious. Although the locale of the inspiration has 
thus been changed from the outer world to the inner one, 
Plato’s opinion about the discrepancy between the psycho- 
logical depth of the artistic product and the writer’s ration- 
alization of what he has created still holds true. 

There is still another Greek precept ‘‘know thyself”’, 
(Cheilon’s gnothi seauton) inscribed on the Temple of Del- 
phi. This command is just as impossible for mortals today 
as it was a few thousand years ago. No one is capable of 
knowing oneself out of himself. It is just as impossible 
as it would be to survive under water for an appreciable 
length of time. And yet, with a diver’s apparatus, the im- 
possible becomes possible. Substitute for the diver’s ap- 
paratus a specific psychiatric method for diving under the 
psychie surface (i.e., the help of a trained psychoanalyst) 
and one obtains the maximum of ‘‘self-knowledge’’ a person 
ean achieve. 

What can a writer state about his writing process? As- 
suming the maximum of honesty, he subdivides his labors 
into two departments: 

(a) The idea comes to him ‘‘from nowhere’’ (uncon- 

scious). 

(b) The idea is worked out: plot, situation, characters, 

atmosphere and mood (conscious). 

No one denies that the secondary elaboration requires 
skill, technical knowledge and hard work. The writer is 
quite capable of informing us about that process. But as 
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to the conception of the idea, the one that comes to him out 
of nowhere, he can say exactly nothing. In short we can 
expect many things from a writer, masterpieces included, 
but no information about the basic creative process. It is 
this inability—the fact that, in a way, he is an unwitting 
puppet of his own unconscious—which offends the writer’s 
self-esteem. Many writers try to deny this dependence on 
the unconscious by stressing, to the exclusion of all else, the 
secondary process of elaboration, as in Edgar Allan Poe’s 
attempt to explain the parthenogenesis of ‘‘The Raven’’ 
in his Philosophy of Composition. Poe’s attempt was a 
complete psychological failure. By accepting such enigmatic 
facets as ‘‘the human thirst for self-torture’’ and ‘‘melan- 
choly tone,’’ he ends where he begins, with nothing clarified 
and nothing revealed. 

The problem of the relation of the artist to society is 
inexplicable without taking cognizance of the unconscious 
reasons for artistic productivity. At this point we are im- 
mediately confronted, and gleefully, with a quotation from 
Freud (now the master, if he can be used like a dagger 
against his own science) ; his famous statement in his essay 
on Dostoyevsky (1928) : ‘‘Unfortunately, psychoanalysis must 
lay down its arms before the problem of the artist.’’ 

But Freud believed in scientific progress; he never de- 
nied that future investigation could clarify the mystery. 
Quite the contrary, and proof positive in his statement, 
made two years later (1930) in Civilization and Its Dis- 
content : 

**Another technique of fighting mental pain uses shifts 
of libido which our psyche permits and which renders its 
functions so much more elastic. The problem to be solved 
consists in shifting aims of drives in such a way that these 
cannot be hit by the outer world. The sublimation of drives 
lends its help’ in that endeavor. One achieves the most if 
one is capable of sufficiently increasing the pleasure stem- 
ming from psychic and intellectual work. In this case, Fate 
can harm that person but little. Contentment of this type— 
like the pleasure of the artist in creation or in the person- 
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ification of his fantasies, or that of the scientist in the solu- 
tion of problems and finding the truth—carry with them 
a specific quality, which—one day—we shall surely be cap- 
able of characterizing metaphyschologically.’’* 

Thus we see that Freud’s pessimism about writers’ pro- 
ductivity also contains a hint to the future, a note of ten- 
tativeness ; he leaves the door open to further research. And 
to Freud’s scientific mind future research could mean but 
one thing: clinical analysis of living writers. 

The entire quid pro quo has a historical background 
which, if not taken into consideration, obscures the picture. 
In the first decades of its existence, psychoanalysis utilized 
writers as auxiliary material to prove its clinical statements. 
Attacked time and again by ‘‘disbelievers’’ psychoanalysts 
defended themselves by various means; one of the least 
important being the material of great writers of the past, 
for these writers expressed unconsciously in their work 
identical facts which analysts disclosed by ‘‘making the 
unconscious conscious.’’ The point I am making is that very 
few living writers were actually analyzed at that time. De- 
ductions were gathered by analogy. There was almost no 
clinical data. 

Today, the writer himself has entered the clinical 
arena. A writer, being among other things a human being, 
may be plagued by all sorts of neurotie conflicts, a doubtful 
privilege he shares with two billion other people. Clinical 
experience proves that the writer seeks analytical help 
mainly for one reason: ‘‘writers’ block.’’ Very often the 
writer as a patient is reluctant to admit this, cloaking his 
real reason in complaints about hypochondria, alcoholism, 
homosexuality, ete. But behind this array of symptoms 
there is hidden, with the greatest regularity, the tragedy of 
non-productiveness, of literary sterility. 

With slight exaggeration one could say that the sterile 
writer is the newest addition to the family of analytical 
patients. Our acquaintanceship with him is so recent, in 


*Italics are the author’s. 
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fact, that clinical experiences are not even co-ordinated. The 
following, therefore, is not the generally accepted psycho- 
analytic opinion on writers (as yet such an uniformity does 
not exist), and represents simply my own clinical experiences 
gathered in intensive and extensive ‘‘couch-acquaintance- 
ship’’ with thirty-six writers over a period of twenty years, 
the typical length of individual treatment being one-and-a- 
half to two years.* 

In my opinion, a writer is a person who tries to solve 
an inner conflict through the sublimatory medium of writing. 
Whether the writer is successful (in the worldly meaning of 
the word) is immaterial for psychological evaluation. Other- 
wise, the decision—who was a writer and who was not a 
writer—would rest with that incompetent due of judges: 
the commercial publisher, who gambles on so-called readers’ 
markets instead of on the stock market; and the venomous 
critic who (if unproductive) is full of undisguished inner 
anger toward his less inhibited confrere in the writing pro- 
fession. The latter emotion is mainly camouflaged with 
“literary yardsticks’’ and ‘‘standards’’, conveniently inter- 
changeable with each critic. The less productive a critic is 
as a writer, the more devastating his reviews. Benevolent 
and relatively objective critics are those who are at one and 
the same time productive writers. 

Still—and the true artist is the first to call for it—some 
classification among people in the writing field is necessary. 
A blank head, a blank sheet of paper, connected by a type- 
writer and manipulated by shaky or determined fingers, 


do not automatically constitute that phenomenon—a writer. 


A distinction has to be made between a writer and a type- 
writer-operator. Otherwise, the hack (this typewriter to 


*I reported these experiences in a long series of studies; summary in 
“Psychoanalysis of Writers and of Literary Productivity.” In “Psycho- 
analysis and the Social Sciences” (ed. Dr. G. Roheim), New York, Int. 
Univ. Press, 1947. A cross-section of the analytic literature on the 
subject is included. 
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hire) and the huckster (bright images of perfume bottles) 
fall into the same category as the real writer. 

Paradoxically, the acid test is to be found in psychiatry, 
A real writer must be capable of describing human feelings 
in situations which (fictionalized, dramatized, lyricized, 
satirized) correspond in their unconscious implications to in- 
ner reactions of ‘‘real people,’’ in other words, to a clinical 
case. The wrappings the writer uses may be poetic, his 
rationalizations for his completed work incorrect or even 
absurd, but the inner content of his work—reduced to the 
psychological basis—must consist of correct evaluations of 
unconscious human reactions. 

The writer’s basic inner conflict pertains with amazing 
monotony to the psychic masochist’s solution of his relation 
to the mother-image. By mother-image we do not mean his 
relation to the real mother, or even the oedipal mother of 
his infaney, but to the misconceptions he built up in relation 
to that giant ogre of the nursery, the pre-oedipal mother. To 


this misconception of that ‘‘cruel, sadistic’’ mother, he (the 


child in the writer) became masochistically attached. This, 
in adulthood, makes the writer a perpetual defendant in- 
dicted before the tribunal of unconscious conscience. To 
counteract that indictment an alibi is instituted—the artistic 
creation. The inner alibi goes like this: ‘‘I am not maso- 
chistically attached to mother; mother does not even exist.” 
Thus ,in the process of productivity, the writer acts both 


b 


roles: that of the ‘‘giving’’ mother and the ‘‘recipient’’ 
child: he gives himself, out of himself, beautiful ideas and. 
words, thereby establishing autarchy. Whereas any other 
infantile conflict needs two protagonists for unconscious 
repetitiveness, duplicating the infantile prototype, in the 
strange psychic economy of the writer’s solution he needs 
but one person. The typical neurotic must pay psychiatric 
fees for his cure, but the writer, if successful, even gets paid 
for his ‘‘self-cure.’’ 

Having established his first alibi by achieving autarechy, 
the writer busily formulates his second abibi. This second 
alibi is an attack. Accused by his inner conscience of maso- 
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chistie submission, he counters with—aggression. This ac- 
counts for the seemingly constant rebellion of the writer, or 
to use Elizabeth Bowen’s own words: ‘‘We must have some- 
thing to push against.”’ 

The third alibi, also unconsciously provided in this bat- 
tle of the conscience, is a shifting of guilt; guilt rightfully 
pertaining to the psychic masochism is ‘‘fraudulently’’ en- 
tered on the balance sheet of defensive aggression. 

A French writer, a patient, described once, in one of 
his unpublished novels, a man who, after breaking off a rela- 
tion with a girl, wonders about the reasons. He cannot 
blame the girl, he just feels suddenly that he is ‘‘through’’ 
with her. No feeling is left, just a great emptiness, in- 
difference, and the conviction that he must leave the girl. 
In a flash of insight, the man understands that he is ineap- 
able of real love. The next instant, however, he represses 
his understanding and begins pursuing another woman. The 
reader is left with the impression that the neurotic hero will 
endlessly repeat the same pattern of falling in pseudo-love, 
being disappointed without obvious reasons, and so forth. 

During the preparation of that novel my patient found 
himself faced with the following conflict: His wife, the vic- 
tim of a chronic incurable malady, had just suffered a new 
relapse. Although he desired to leave her, he found this 
plan unacceptable under the tragic circumstances. The 
marital conflict, however, was in no way connected with his 
wife’s relapses, since the family doctor informed him on the 
demand of his wife’s correct family before the marriage of 
the girl’s illness. The patient showed me the entry in his 
diary on the day on which the discussion with the physician 
took place. It reported the facts and the patient’s decision : 
“I decided to gamble with destiny.’’ This wish to over- 
trump destiny was a masochistic action of the patient’s un- 
conscious, and had exactly the results, inwardly intended: 
Every time his wife had to enter a sanitarium for many 
months—and this happened with regularity—he complained 
bitterly about the injustice she had done to him. That he 
unconsciously provoked the whole situation (by marrying 
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her) was, of course, not conscious to the patient. This com- 
plaining about self-created ill-luck was supplemented by self- 
commiseration. 

The patient did not understand, as can be imagined, his 
real conflict. He believed that he stuck to his wife despite 
the suffering she inflicted on him. In unconscious reality, he 
was sticking to her because of this unconsciously self-created 
and inwardly sought for unhappiness. Psychic masochists 
just love this type of situations. 

The hero in the patient’s novel leaves a woman without 
any reason. This is exactly the patient’s alibi: ‘“‘If there 
are men who leave their wives without adequate reasons, I 
certainly ean do it, for I have every justification.”’ 

Hence the neurotic hero of the story played the part 
of appeaser of my patient’s conscience. This also explains 
why a less important part of his neurosis—his inability to 
love—is permitted to become conscious, although typically 
repressed. Actually, the patient’s main conflict is induced 
by the opposite wish, which was to remain with his wife, 
despite logical reasons to the contrary, because she gratified 
his neurotic-masochistie tendencies. His conflict is seemingly 
an aggressive one—to leave or not to leave his wife—and 
against this reproach of the conscience, defenses and alibis 
are produced. The pseudo-aggressive conflict covers, how- 
ever, the dynamic decisive one: the masochistic wish to suffer. 
Similarly, the guilt is shifted from the masochistic to the 
pseudo-aggressive problem. 

Another subterfuge can be noted, namely the flash of 
insight that he is incapable of love, hence neurotically ill. 
The fact that no explanation is given for his inability to 
love is significant. It denotes an alibi, too. The unexplain- 
able means for the patient: ‘‘ Neurosis is not under conscious 
volition, hence I cannot be held responsible.’’ 

The writer’s self-eure from a pressing inner conflict 
corresponds to a sublimation. What is represented finally, 
is not the end-result of his infantile conflict in the specific 
ease: psychic masochism—nor the defense against his inner 
wish in the specific case: pseudo-aggression—but only the 
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defense against the defense. In my personal opinion, that 
sequence of events is typical for every sublimation. 

Whether a writer strikes out at institutions, mores, 
prejudices or injustices, the basic common denominator is 
identical: attack. Unconsciously and, of course, compulsive- 
ly, the writer needs this aggressive mechanism as an alibi 
in his intrapsychic struggle with his own conscience. Only 
secondarily is a rationalization adduced. Therefore, Pritch- 
ett’s statement—that he did not intend to render a social 
service by exposing an evil in his X-ray story—, is honest 
and admirable (few writers would admit to it). It is, of 
course, not possible without clinical analysis to prove the 
substructure of his hatred for the housing problem of his 
elementary-school days. Only an analogy is adducable: a 
patient of mine once wrote a very similar story, identifying 
the ‘‘impersonal coldness’’ of his school building with lack 
of love. Completing the analogy, it was this same patient 
who dedicated one of his novels to his mother and then began 
the first chapter with a description of a cruel female school 
teacher punishing the boy unjustly. 

This fortissimo of unconscious alibis, underlying the 
literary productivity, covers thinly the basic mood of the 
artist: depression and ‘‘injustice collecting.’’ The life his- 
tory of most writers bears out this contention. Therefore, 
it is quite characteristic that Greene’s first thought in con- 
nection with Pritchett’s definition of society (people bound 
together for an end) should evoke in him the association of 
the Loire mass murders. 

What Pritchett and Bowen eall the ‘‘solitary monologue”’ 
is but the unconscious plea and plaidoyer of the inner lawyer 
presenting his client’s case to the accusing conscience, using 
all alibis and every mitigating circumstance. 

The writer’s alibi in his work is of a peculiar nature: 
the objective psychological truth must coincide with the sub- 
jective specific defense which the writer needs in his in- 
dividual battle of the conscience at the specific moment. If 
the two processes go separate ways, the writer in his work 
falsifies psychological fact. Once this falsification begins, 
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the writer becomes a failure. Almost always it is the first 
precursor of a writing block. One could also say that the 
coincidence of objective and subjective factors in the writer’s 
work is ‘‘unjust.’’ But that ‘‘injustice’’ is compensated 
for by an advantage (at least, a financial one) : if subjective 
inner defenses of the writer coincide with a so-called trend 
currently in favor with the public, the wrtier may have a 
best-seller at hand. 

How are we to explain the great variety of topics and 
conflicts described by different writers? If, as I contend, 
the basis is always psychic masochism and the defense always 
pseudo-aggression,. theny why is all writing not uniform? 
This objection, voiced by many patients, is a spurious one. 
Every neurotic person attempts to climb from the deepest 
layers of his inner conflict to the more superficial ones. Since 
in this attempt there are varying and different ‘‘rescue 
stations’’ the secondary defenses are different too. It is not 
the variety of the basie conflicts but the variety of inner 
defenses which makes for the kaleidoscope of manifold topies. 
Mark Twain once said, ‘‘It were not best that we should 
all think alike; it is difference of opinion that makes horse- 
races.’’ The psychoanalyst might say: ‘‘It is the difference 
of defense mechanisms that make for variation in literature.” 

The writer is the most antisocial human being con- 
ceivable. Small wonder that Elizabeth Bowen claims that no 
relationship exists between writer and the rest of the world, 
though she is at loss to explain why this should be so. Re- 
member the humble beginnings of the alibi-sickness called 
writing: the child in the writer denying the existence of 
the duality, mother-child, by creating an autarchy. This 
type of alibi is asocial to start with; later, the remedy be- 
comes stabilized and paradigmatic. Psychologically speak- 
ing, the writer’s daily bread is his urgent need for an un- 
conscious alibi. This alibi-compulsion leaves little room for 
anything else. This slogan is to him a temporary respite in 
his desperate battle of the conscience. 

251 Central Park West 
New York City 


PATTERNS OF BELIEF 
MYTH IN THE POETRY OF 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


Morton Irving Seiden* 


The poetry of William Butler Yeats may best be de- 
scribed as one that combines individual poems in order to 
form a single mythological narrative in which there are 
several levels of meaning. But at the same time the poetry 
falls conveniently, according to this treatment of or his at- 
titude towards myth, into two distinct periods. There is, of 
course, the early period, ending sometime between 1915 and. 
1917, the years during which, it appears, he began work on 
A Vision. The poetry written then consists largely of mate- 
rials borrowed from Irish story and medieval romance, the 
pre-Raphaelite writers, Shelley, Blake, the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century mystics, and the decadent writers who 
were in close touch with the French symbolist movement. In 
this period Yeats intuitively perceived or made allusive ref- 
erence to mythological concepts. Or, more directly through 
the use of Celtic tales of Fenian and Red Branch, he 
availed himself of already established tradition. After 1917, 
but never completely divorcing himself from the major tend- 
encies of his early years, he shifted his emphasis to an interest 
in classical literature, the Irish patriots and writers of the 
eighteenth century, John Donne and the metaphysical poets, 
the neo-Platonists, and the Byzantine Empire. At this time, 
the last twenty years of his life, he turned from primarily 
an intuitive to a more explicit use of mythological devices 
and allegory. Now he relied for thought and image on a 
strangely fabricated metaphysical system. ‘‘The Wanderings 
of Oisin’’ (1889), the most characteristic poem of his young 
manhood, and A Vision (1925), the essay in which for the’ 
first time he disclosed the fundamental aspects of his later 
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thought, may then be used as points of departure in our 
analyses. Both these works, moreover, one published near 
the beginning and the other towards the end of his life, give 
a sense of organic unity to all that he wrote. They appear 
to have similar origins in his psychic life, to have implicit 
in them the several themes and the point of view in terms of 
which we may more completely understand his poetry. And, 
as we shall later observe, they say pretty much the same 
thing. 

‘‘The Wanderings of Oisin’’ is a curious work. It is 
not a great poem: it contains entirely too many technical 
imperfections for that. But it has a depth and a complexity 
which the overt narrative romance scarcely discloses and 
which, without a hint supplied by Yeats, perhaps might have 
been left a secret forever. ‘‘Under the disguise of symbols,”’ 
he writes in his autobiography Reveries over Childhood and 
Youth (1916), ‘‘I have said several things to which I alone 
have the key; the romance is for my readers: they must not 
know there is a symbol anywhere.’’ And elsewhere he goes 
so far as to confess that even he does not always know what 
his symbols mean. But, once we know that they are present, 
the symbols are easily recognized as those most commonly 
found in Irish solar and transmigration myth, in Theosophi- 
eal and neo-Platonie studies of the occult and the phenomenal 
world, and in the socio-moral poetry of the two writers who 
most influenced Yeats during the first thirty-five years of his 
life: Shelley and William Morris. And the theme of the 
poem, as soon as we have interpreted the symbols, becomes 
that of a solar and transmigration allegory in which 
we may discover other levels of meaning. To begin with, 
there is the level which tells us about Yeats’ theory of gov- 
ernment and universal history. On the next, he describes, 
in a manner characteristic of all romantic decadents, his 
thoughts about the conflict between the poetic imagination 
and contemporary middle-class philistinism. And, finally, 
there is the all-important level that purports to interpret 
transcendental and phenomenal (unconscious and conscious) 
‘“*flux’’; that is, the generating life movements, cyclical 
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or linear, within and among the several processes of 
human experience. Of these five levels, it is perhaps that of 
the solar and transmigration allegory which Yeats sought 
to emphasize. 

It is not strange that Yeats should so have developed 
the original story from which he borrowed his Irish matter: 
“The Lay of Oisin in the Land of the Young’’ by the eight- 
eenth-century Irishman and folklorist Michael Comyn. During 
the seventies and early eighties, largely as the result of 
nineteenth-century romantic interest in primitive cultures, 
English as well as Irish and continental scholars had be- 
come very much interested in ancient myth, the folk narra- 
tives about the gods. But perplexed by the irrational and 
obscene in folk mythology, these men—Andrew Lang in 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion and Max Mueller in his Selected 
Essays—proceeded to rationalize such stories as a projection 
into narrative romance of personifications borrowed from 
solar and, in general, atmospheric phenomena. Myth became 
nature allegory. It was in this way, for example, that in 
Greek myth a divine incest was explained as a description © 
of the daily union of the rising sun with his mother the 
dawn. The theory spread rapidly. It now seemed possible 
decorously to account for and to explain away the most em- 
barrassing behavior of the Greek gods. And in time even 
those anthropologists who, like Frazer and Mannhardt, were 
accustomed to think in terms rather of the vegetative origins 
of ancient myth were oceasionally willing to admit, as Lang 
has pointed out, that ‘‘even when the sun is not named, his 
presence, and reference to him, anfl derivation of the in- 
cidents in Mirchen from solar myth, may sometimes be de- 
tected with great probability.’’ Sir John Rhys and Alfred 
Nutt, both of whose works Yeats knew, went a step further. 
They argued that among primitive peoples—especially in 
Celtic Ireland—all tales about a water journey and return 
are actually disguised solar allegories. They even maintained 
that heliolatry held so important a place in the beliefs of 
the old Irish that it was almost always tied up with popular 
superstitions about reincarnation and the transmigration of 
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human life. It was with this interpretation of ancient Irish 
literature in mind that Yeats appears to have written ‘‘The 
Wanderings of Oisin’’ and, perhaps as a corollary, later have 
been motivated to describe his Great Wheel of history in 
terms of the twenty-eight phases of the moon. ‘‘The Valley 
of the Black Pig’’ and a few poems written after he had 
read Frazer do introduce another problem. They require 
that his readers know something about vegetation gods and 
goddesses. But heliolatry and lunar worship seem most to 
have captured his imagination. 

Like Mananan, Lug, and Cuchulinn, all of whom modern 
scholarship has identified as Celtic solar heroes, Yeats’ 
Oisin is appropriately called ‘‘the flaming lion of the world.”’ 
He lives in a great castle in the west. He takes a long journey 
across the sea, during the course of which the sun, as though 
in mystic harmony with him, travels from sunrise to sunset 
and, with his return, once more to sunrise. He has a fight 
with an orgre who has all the attributes of the old gods of 
storm and winter: as Oisin, girded with lightning spear, 
attacks him, the monster barks, flashes forth red light from 
his raging eyes, changes his shape ‘‘forms without number,”’ 
and attempts to overcome his assailant with war-axe and 
thunder. Oisin’s mistress, whom Yeats presents in doublets 
both as Niamh Princess of Tirnanog and as the lady-in-dis- 
tress whom Oisin has now to rescue from the ogre’s storm 
castle, is moreover described in detail which enables us easily 
to identify her as the earth goddess; that is, the wife-mother 
once of the old but now of the new sun-god. She emerges, 
for example, out of the sea, riding on a white horse above 
whose mane there dangles a crescent moon. And we know 
that both water and moon are Greek as well as Celtic devices 
for the earth mother and bride of the sun. Finally, the nar- 
rative itself, the journey of Oisin and Niam to a land where 
‘‘change and death come not near’’ them, suggests that 
which is generally implicit in all Irish solar myths: the 
journey of the soul to ‘‘the immortals’’ of the Happy Other- 
land, whence it may after a long while return to the world 
of men. 
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In any case, whether we examine the transmigration 
allegory with its peculiar suggestion of the asexual self- 
generation of a son as his own father, or whether we point 
simply to the sexual theme of a young sun-god who unites 
ineestuously with his wife-mother, we find that there is im- 
plicit in Yeats’ poem a disguised Oedipal longing. In their 
unconscious minds all men, according to psychoanalytical 
theory, kill their fathers, unite with their mothers, and re- 
produce themselves. It is this desire, psychoanalytical theory 
moreover maintains, which, imbedded in the unconscious of 
the individual as well as of the race, motivates all mytholog- 
ical stories about seasonal flux and all mythological beliefs 
in transmigration. This is not so extraordinary as it may 
at first appear. We know, for example, that among many 
primitive peoples ritual parricide was and indeed is still 
not uncommon. We know, too, largely as a result of the 
excellent work of Jessie L. Weston, that among the ancient 
Irish heliolatry was closely bound up with sexual initiation 
rites. The dripping gear, a symbol of solar lightning, was 
used also to suggest a phallus, just as the earth goddess, mis- 
tress of moon and water, was a symbol of female sexuality. 
It is, then, because of these facts that it seems reasonable to 
assume that there is in Yeats’ poem not merely a sexual but 
also an incest theme. In order more completely to under- 
stand the relationship which exists in the ‘‘Oisin’’ between 
disguised Oedipal desire and solar myth, however, it may 
perhaps be to our further advantage if we more carefully 
examine the specific psychological origins of these ancient 
stories about the gods. 

On the overt level a myth is any narrative which has 
been projected into the past and then raised to abstract or 
divine implication through the mythmaker’s reliance on 
personification or universal symbol. Its function is 
to give prophecy, divine antecedence, and moral justifica- 
tion to the habits of the individual and to the mores of the 
group. But how specifically to discover and interpret the 
latent content of myth has long baffled students of primitive 
religion and society. In what way, for example, is one to 
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account for the irrational elements, the moral improprieties, 
and the universal appeal of so many ancient stories? Is 
myth based on the past history of the folk but later exag- 
gerated in the folk imagination? Is it metaphysical or 
ethical parable? Or is it simply primitive science, as Andrew 
Lang and Max Mueller maintained? Probably myth is all 
these things. Largely as the result of the most recent 
scholarship, for example, no longer is it possible to reject 
the main ideas advanced by solar theorists. And certainly 
in an examination of Yeats’ or even of Joyce’s use of myth 
we shall inevitably find a careful selection of subjects not 
merely from primitive science but also from ancient history 
and esoteric parable. But if myth is these things it appears 
to be so only on more sophisticated levels of meaning—in 
the superstructures which the folk mind, as it civilized it- 
self, fastened onto a center of far more basic individual and 
group significance. 

This psycho-esthetic center, according to psychoanalyti- 
cal anthropology, demonstrates first that in primitive societies 
all myth originates as divine narrative recited to a ritual or 
sacred rite. It is a narrative because ritual implies sequence 
or repetition and because the very thing celebrated is itself 
a series of events in sequence and, similarly, a repetition. 
Ritual is employed because only thus is the act of celebration 
itself also provided with antecedence and, because traced to 
divine origins, also given moral justification. There is an- 
other reason for the identification of sacred ritual with myth- 
ological narrative. It is only through an actual repetition 
that the folk, so it believes, is enabled to celebrate that which 
the group is after all most eager to celebrate: the cyclical 
movement of life for the individual and the cyclical move- 
ment of life for the group itself. In this way there is estab- 
lished that sense of biography and that sense of history 
which allow unity to creative impulse in life and to the ecul- 
tural traditions which support this unity. Each man is born, 
lives, dies, but is reborn in his son, who is an extension of 
his own ego, his reincarnated self. Each age is born, lives, 
and dies, but is reborn into a succeeding age, which incor- 
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porates into itself all that was, and which is its own prophecy 
of whatever is to come. A fiction is therefore created. The 
mind is now able to imagine that all time is in the present, 
and that future and past, projections of that which is, exist 
only in so far as they justify or fulfill the present. Apart 
from this fiction life has no meaning, and codes for social 
behavior would perhaps never function. 

There is, among professional students of myth, a good 
deal of disagreement over the exact form once assumed by 
mythie ritual. Such: anthropologists as Lord Raglan and 
Samuel Hooke, however, and the leading psychoanalysts— 
Freud, Jones, Rank, Abraham, and Geza Roheim—agree that 
this form must have been either a literal or a ritual parricide. 
At one time, they suggest, perhaps during a period of a 
primal horde, when fathers alone controlled the sexual life 
of the group, grown sons were forced to flee the horde or to 
kill the father patriarch. Only in this way could they 
achieve heterosexual adjustment. But the guilt evoked by 
parricide and the realization that the murder of the father- 
head (the son’s antecedent self) must threaten the psycho- 
sexual stability of the group led to sublimation. The murder 
was then permitted to take place only in the unconscious, 
whence it emerged to find expression in the dreams of the 
people. But it also found expression, under the disguise of 
symbols, in ritual dramas in which were allegorically cele- 
brated the death and resurrection of the father—sometimes 
in the person of ‘‘the dying and resurrected god-king’’ but 
more often in his offspring, his projected ego or reincarnated 
self. At the same time, as men continued to civilize them- 
selves and continued to wish for an affirmation of life-cycles 
but now only through sublimated desire, mythological nar- 
ratives were also bound up with all the taboos of the tribe— 
generally taboos against patricide and incest. 

Sometimes, too, although many myths have not come 
down to us so disguised, most were projected onto the sur- 
rounding cosmos and translated into solar and vegetative 
narratives. The details of such narratives, moreover, were 
occasionally then incorporated into ritual dramas in order 
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further to conceal the original incest motives in these dramas. 
But always behind lunar and solar myths and folk dream- 
distortions we shall discover, though raised to the level of 
the divine, symbolic statements about individual and group 
cyclical development and about the mores which allow these 
conscious fullfillment according to the laws of the group. 
And the psychie roots of the myth must always be discovered 
in the self-generating cycles of the unconscious, in the 
Oedipal longings of the race. For it is here that the mean- 
ings of life—whether through abstraction, generalization, or 
deification—have their origins; conscious behavior patterns, 
their final sanction and their universal appeal. If there is 
a difference between the primitive mythmaker and, say, the 
mythmaker of a sophisticated society—Yeats, Joyce, Eliot—, 
this difference is one of degree, not of kind. The men who 
celebrated Zeus, Osiris, Mananan were perhaps more literal 
minded, more willing to act out their rituals. In a sophis- 
ticated age, where science reduces dream to absurdity, myth- 
makers must content themselves with the projection of desire 
into art. But the ancient poet and the modern poet—Homer 
and Yeats both—, in so far as they are writers of myth, affirm 
Oedipal desire and the cyclical unity by which this desire 
moulds, directs, and enriches experience. 

Yeats’ poem ‘‘The Wanderings of Oisin,’’ considered in 
light of psychoanalytical theory, appears to follow the usual 
pattern of a mythie narrative in which solar and transmigra- 
tion allegory is a disguise for details of ritual parricide. It 
would of course be very difficult categorically to maintain 
that the original Irish subject matter of which Yeats has 
here made use was once recited to just such a rite. But, 
however surprising this may at first seem, there are many 
details in the poem which suggest this very possibility. The 
fight against the ogre or totem monster, his death and 
resurrection, the freeing of the earth goddess imprisoned in 
his eastle—these episodes suggest a ritual struggle between 
father and son for the wife-mother (or her image), the kill- 
ing of the father, and the symbolic reincarnation of the father 
in the hero-son. Here then is a third Oedipal level in the 
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poem, although I prefer to call it the first, superimposed on 
which as in primitive myth there are the other two, the solar 
and transmigration allegories. This, the primary Oedipal 
level, is the psycho-esthetie center of the poem. In it, as in 
all mythological centers, we may discover implicit statements 
about conscious and uneonscious flux and about the life- 
eycles which, created out of the self-generating unconscious, 
shape and give moral direction to their conscious fulfillment. 

Because we are thus able to reduce the solar and trans- 
migration allegory and the ritual elements in the ‘‘Oisin’’ 
to statements about Oedipal striving, it now becomes possible 
for us also to describe the psycho-sexual origins of the prim- 
ary mythic narrative in the poem. ‘‘The Wanderings of 
Oisin’’ is the projection into art of an Oedipal dream and 
wish-fulfillment. The Yeats-Oisin hero of the poem, unable 
to accept contemporary reality and the life-cycles which it 
allows, can only dream of the past, the golden age of his 
own lost youth. But dreams are not enough; and because 
sexual life in the conscious world is no longer possible—this, 
I believe, is symbolized by his defeat at the Battle of 
Gabhra—, he creates for himself a vision and, afterwards, a 
regression into an incest phantasy. He pretends that his 
mother comes to him as moon and fertility goddess; and, in 
his dream, he proceeds to unite with her. This union, for 
the sake of self-generation, takes piace on two levels of 
psychic experience: he holds her in primal embrace—he 
rides on her white horse; he regresses into her womb—he 
travels over the oily seas of Tirnanog. Later, Oisin imagines 
himself as fighting with and overéoming the totem father, 
freeing the mother-image (Niamh’s doublet, the lady-in- 
distress on the Island of Victories), lying beside her on the 
Island of Forgetfulness, where at the same time his sexuality 
is psychieally reaffirmed when he dreams of ‘‘a needle of 
bone,’’ and finally becoming, through the use of dream 
doublets, both his own father and his own son. The latter 
incident takes place specifically on the Island of the Living. 
Here Oisin sees himself as a philosopher king ruling over an 
island paradise of ageless fairies. 
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But it is interesting to observe that throughout his phan- 
tasy the thoughts of Oisin are heavily disturbed. He is com- 
pletely unable to escape from memories of Finn, the Fenians, 
and Ireland. His mind, even in his unconscious remove 
from hostile reality, is haunted by a desire, by a need to 
return. It is almost as though he were afraid of entirely 
losing his identity in dream. The journey back, however, 
although Oisin may ride to the Irish coast on her white 
horse, of course means the abandonment of Niamh and the 
return to conflict which destroys. This is appropriately 
expressed by a birth symbol—emergence out of the water—, 
in which there is still the phantasy of self-generation ; while, 
at the same time, there is also implicit in the symbol an 
expression of the poet’s neurotic fear of reality. God, the 
father-image raised to omnipotence and divinity, thunders 
in the heavens. A storm rages. There is darkness every- 
where. Moreover, a dupe to his desire, Oisin touches the 
ground—that is, he is born—, only to become lame (im- 
potent) and blind (castrated). Finally, he learns that St. 
Patrick and Christ, the son of God and doublet both to Finn 
and God, rule despotically in Ireland. He does, it is true, 
long once again to see Finn. But this is fatherhood in its 
other aspect, the loving parent, not the father who appears 
to threaten castration and then compels regression into dream 
fulfillment. But after all in the poet’s phantasy each level 
of myth was itself only a fiction. The unconscious does 
not literally generate itself. The belief that it does originates 
in infantile deception. It is hardly likely that the Yeats- 
Oisin hero of the poem would have been rendered impotent 
by a cruel father. His having imagined so was the result 
only of a neurotic fear. Yet it is both deception and fear 
conceived of as being justifiable which enabled Yeats to give 
poetic expression to his basie psychic conflict and to establish 
himself in the tradition of all great writers of myth. In this 
way he could give poetic expression to the motives which 
all men feel but which only he as the poet-genius had suf- 
ficient insight—or the conflict—to draw into consciousness 
and great art. 
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There appears to be some evidence for the assumption 
that much of Yeats’ insight into moral and esthetic expe- 
rience originated out of psychological conflict, for his life, 
especially during ‘‘childhood and youth,’’ seems to have been 
a particularly distressing one. We know, for example, from 
his comments in Reveries over Childhood and Youth, that 
both his grandfather, whom he feared, and his father, whom 
he feared and loved, often so ruled his self-expression that 
he lived ‘‘in constant dread.’’ ‘‘The only lessons I had ever 
learned,’’ he writes, ‘‘were those my father taught me, for 
he terrified me by descriptions of my moral degradation and 
he humiliated me by my likeness to disagreeable people . . .”’ 
The result is that Yeats became morbid, frightened, lonely ; 
and he was drawn to discover comfort and escape for him- 
self in dream and phantasy. But he also had hallucinations, 
nightmares, and, at the age of puberty, an unwholesome 
narcissistic attachment to and fear of his own sexuality: 
his own nakedness delighted him, at the same time that he 
sought to desexualize himself—to live, he writes, the life 
of an ascetic. Such facts of autobiography as these—nar- 
cissism, nightmares, hallucinations, and striving towards 
psychic impotence—are, according to Ernest Jones in his 
brilliant work On the Nightmare, symptomatic not merely 
of psychological maladjustment but also of unresolved Oedipal 
conflict. One may add that they also help us better to under- 
stand just how Yeats, both in his poetry and in his life, 
manifestly became a ‘‘nympholept’’; that is, one who pursues 
the unobtainable ideal in woman. 

Nympholeptie love is perhaps one of the most important 
characteristics of the man who, disturbed by an unresolved 
Oedipus longing, maintains his heterosexuality intact. But 
he may do so, ironically, only through a split in his desires. 
On the one hand, he pursues the unobtainable ideal in woman: 
ideal because, after all, it is derived from the mother-image 
in the unconscious; unobtainable—and the ego will delib- 
erately plan that it should be so—because it is forbidden. 
On the other hand, he will marry a woman who, not con- 
fused with the ideal mother-image, does not evoke fear of 
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the threatening father and is, therefore, one with whom he 
may unite. 

Yeats was a nympholept both in his life and in his 
poetry. But this does not in any way make him less the 
great poet. As a matter of fact, out of his conflict there 
came some of the most beautiful, some of the most stirring 
love poetry in the language. One thinks immediately of his 
attachment to Maud Gonne and of the fine lyries which this 
unrequited love produced. Yeats met Maud Gonne at about 
the time that he began work on the ‘‘Oisin.’? He imme- 
diately fell in love with her and hoped one day to make her 
his wife. Nor was he discouraged when in 1903 she married 
the political agitator John MacBride. Yeats now began 
simply to hope that the marriage would be a failure. Mean- 
while, he waited, and he continued to write in celebration 
of his love. And when, in spite of the divorce, the divorce 
on which he had so much planned, she made clear her in- 
ability, perhaps her unwillingness, to care for him, he per- 
sisted in carrying his suit with him, only in time naively to 
transfer it to her adopted daughter. Even after his mar- 
riage in 1917, he was then fifty-two years old, he continued 
to think of her and to dedicate his love poems to her. This 
relationship, to be sure, is not peculiar in the history of the 
world’s great lovers—not strange, that is, if one thinks of it 
only as an unrequited romance. But it is manifestly much 
more. One cannot help being impressed by Yeats’ complete 
unwillingness over a period of more than thirty years to 
accept Maud Gonne’s rejection of him, by his stubborn pur- 
suit even when he knew that she could never look upon him 
as any more than friend, and by his persistent self-pity, 
which accompanied her rejection of him, the painful con- 
sequences of which he surely appears to have inflicted upon 
himself. But perhaps, owing to his Oedipal conflict, he 
could have had it only so. 

Yeats wrote a great many poems in which he celebrated 
his passion and gave expression to his despair: for example, 
‘*‘When You are Old,’’ ‘‘A Poet to His Beloved,’’ ‘‘A Wom- 
an Homer Sung,’’ and ‘‘No Second Troy.’’ But these many 
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poems to Maud Gonne all say pretty much the same thing. 
He loves her intensely, but sometimes he is made unhappy 
by his love, for she can only reject it. He is jealous lest 
another look at her overkindly, although, at the same time, 
he is quickly moved to resentment should another dare to 
look at her with only ‘‘an indifferent eye.’’ She is the em- 
bodiment of the spiritual ideal of love in the universe and 
in the mind of man. And it is for this reason, because he 
alone loves her not so much for her ‘‘glad grace’’ as for her 
‘‘nilgrim soul,’’ that it is only his affection which has ever 
been truly worthy of her. Yet he is not altogether unsatis- 
fied. She has inspired in him emotions of deep love and 
brought to him an awareness of the divine in womankind. 
She is the image of transcendent Beauty come to earth. She 
is more. She is all the noble women of past history—Helen 
of Troy, for example, the ‘‘woman Homer sung.’’ So per- 
haps, after all, he has been compensated for the pain and 
the unrequited yearning. Have not even these allowed at 
least momentary nearness to her and, through her, glimpses 
into immortal Love? These are Yeats’ thoughts about Maud 
Gonne. Expressed in lyries of noble style and exquisite 
music, their magic power, I believe, arises in no small meas- 
ure out of the unconscious conflict which motivated their 
creation. 

But Yeats did not always write his poems on the un- 
obtainable ideal in woman to a specific person. More often 
his fiction simply did not fasten itself to any one at all. 
Yeats—like Dante, Petrarch, Shelley, Lamartine—also ap- 
pealed in his love poems to an abstreation that increased in 
splendor as it continued to separate itself from the mythic 
eycles of conscious experience. Most successful among these 
are the very lovely ‘‘rose’’ poems: ‘‘To the Rose upon the 
Rood of Time’’ and ‘‘The Rose of the World,’’ for example. 
In these poems female loveliness is described primarily as 
an Intellectual Ideal which, Yeats writes somewhere in a 
note, suffers with men, occasionally visiting this world in 
order to bring human life into harmony with the divine. 
It is indestructible, absolute, eternal. All the spiritual forces 
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of the universe—God and the archangels—as well as the 
planetary spheres pay lasting homage to it. Like Asia in 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, it seems to be ‘“‘the spirit 
of joy and beauty’’ in the divine. It frees men from the 
vicissitudes of earthly existence. And the love that it brings, 
‘*inviolate’’ and ‘‘chaste,’’ is the mysterious love of a noble 
secret—that which Goethe, at the end of Faust calls ‘‘the 
eternal womanly,’’ the self-generating creative force in uni- 
versal nature. Indeed, the rose poems do not too much 
differ from Yeats’ other poems about the unobtainable ideal, 
especially those that he wrote to Maud Gonne. But they 
are particularly interesting for the reason that the rose, a 
symbol of divine love, is also a universal symbol of mother- 
hood. It is more. It is the symbol of motherhood imagined— 
for example, in Christianity—as a virgin femininity which, 
untouched by fatherhood, belongs to the son eager for yet 
afraid of fulfilled Oedipal desire. A symbol such as this, 
one rich in levels of conscious and unconscious meaning, in 
its very elusiveness cannot but add further beauty to poems 
already nearly perfect in construction and exalted in purpose. 

There is a third group of love poems. In this group 
Yeats neither completely pursues the unobtainable ideal nor 
entirely accepts sexual adjustment. He writes rather of 
almost fulfilled love within an Oedipal situation. These 
poems are characterized by their melancholy tone, by their 
use of obvious sexual symbolism, and by the motivating 
theme of the poet’s fear of castration, necessarily empha- 
sized in works of this kind: ‘‘The Binding of the Hair’’ (in 
which an actual decapitation, symbolic castration, takes 
place), for example, ‘‘Cap and Bells,’’ and ‘‘Anashuya and 
Vijaya.”’ In ‘‘Anashuya and Vijaya’’ the young Indian 
Vijaya, asked by Anashuya, who it is that he truly loves, 
says, ‘‘Amrita.’’ ‘‘Who is Amrita?’’ she indignantly asks. 
‘‘My mother’s name,’’ he replies. But, he goes on to say, 
Anashuya need not be jealous. It is true that he once loved 
Amrita, that he once lived with her. But no longer. They 
have separated. She left him a long time ago in order to 
go away and live with a certain blind woodeutter. The blind 
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wood-cutter is, one may guess, the castrating father who by 
transference is himself now imagined as being symbolically 
eastrated. It is for this reason that Vijaya, although he 
still thinks of Amrita, is at last free from his old desire. He 
turns to Anashuya, and quietly pledges her his complete love. 
But perhaps the most interesting poem on the theme of 
Oedipal fixation and the fear of being castrated is the little 
ballad ‘‘The Cap and Bells’’ (1895), which Yeats may have 
dedicated to Maud Gonne. The poem deserves particular 
emphasis because, as Yeats explains, it first occurred to him 
in a dream: 
I dreamed this story exactly as I have written it.... 
It was more a vision than a dream, for it was beauti- 
ful and coherent, and gave me the sense of illumina- 
tion and exaltation that one gets from visions. The 
poem has always meant a great deal to me, though, 
as is the way with symbolic poems, it has not always 
meant the same thing. 
The overt narrative is easy enough to understand. A court 


jester, rejected by the queen whom he loves, stands beneath 
her baleony and serenades her. She closes her shutters, while 
he sends up his soul and heart to sing on her windowsill. 
He then takes off his cap and bells, lies down beside her door, 
and dies. The next morning, when the queen opens her win- 
dow, the heart and soul fly to her and with ‘‘a noise like 
erickets’’ again sing her their song of love. But Yeats sug- 
gests that the ballad contains many symbols and that behind 
the overt structure there are hidden meanings. What then 
does the poem mean? Yeats’ dream-poem, I believe, ex- 
presses an unconscious Oedipal desire which in its very ful- 
filment punishes the guilty dreamer with symbolic castra- 
tion and death. The queen who is loved by the jester is the 
mother image; shutter, window, door are symbols of female 
sexuality. Heart, bells, and cap, are male symbols; the soul 
is the fluid by which the poet-dreamer hopes to generate him- 
self; and the taking off of his hat, the symbolic castration 
which is implicit in the realization of the incest wish. That 
is the reason why he dies soon after removing it. It is, of 
course, true that poets have often described fulfilled sexual 
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desire in terms of the death image—John Donne in ‘‘The 
Canonization,’’ for example. But Yeats’ image is particularly 
unusual because death comes to his jester not only as the 
reward of sexual fulfillment but aso as a punishment for 
sinful desire. It is this paradox—the twofold implication 
of the jester’s death—which gives the poem its haunting 
power. 

Yeats did marry. And in the volumes which he pub- 
lished from 1919 through the posthumous Last Poems (1940) 
he does reveal a refreshing acceptance of physical love and 
fulfilled sexual desire. But we quickly recognize in this the 
heterosexual and esthetic adjustment of the nympholept. For 
example, the poems written at this time, when they do not 
offend or amuse, must always strike wonder in the minds 
of those who remember his other lyries in which love is 
divine and chaste. They are frankly sensual, sometimes— 
in particular the Crazy Jane poems and the songs of the 
chambermaid—frankly pornographic. Love impulses are re- 
duced to physical embrace, identified with the organs ‘‘of 
excrement,’’ and accepted as pleasurable orgy. And, as one 
critic has said, his last play, The Herne’s Egg (1935), is 
simply ‘‘a riot of copulation and other men’s jokes lit by 
flashes of tremendous and erratic poetry.’’ Of course it is 
possible to explain these ‘‘love’’ poems and plays written 
during the last years of his life, as so many have already 
attempted to explain them, by references to his ‘‘monkey 
gland operation.’’ But it is unlikely that in a man of Yeats’ 
stature a minor physical change in advanced life could in any 
way have effected so complete a psychological metamorphosis. 
As L.A.G. Strong, one of his closest friends in old age, has 
said, ‘‘One can imagine his smile at such a superficiality. 
The life of a man of genius is not so easily chartered. The 
operation did not change his life’s current.’’ Indeed, I 
believe that, turning from unfulfilled Platonie love, Yeats 
sought sexual adjustment where, because of his Oedipal 
fixation, he was most able to find it. The nympholept, pur- 
suing in his conscious life the forbidden mother-image raised 
to the mythopoeic level of an ideal by his unconscious, al- 
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ways makes his final heterosexual adjustment by turning to 
patterns of love which can in no way remind him of guilty 
desire. 

It is, of course, possible to enjoy Yeats’ love poems by 
focusing our attention on their conscious structure of com- 
plex thought and symbolic expression. And yet, as we have 
now observed, our understanding and, hence, our pleasure 
are increased only when at the same time we go beyond the 
web of overt structure into the unconscious motivation of 
his art—that is, when we comprehend his meaning on two 
levels of psychic life. Nor is even this enough. W? have, 
finally, also to discover in his love poems Yeats’ statement 
about conscious and unconscious mythological flux. 

In all the poems in which Yeats pursues the unrealiz- 
able divine image of love, we find projected outwards the 
self-generating cycles of the poet’s unconscious. Not a 
mother, but a mother substitute is sought. We discover in 
these poems, moreover, the almost complete projection in- 
wards of conscious life. There is expressed here an ap- 
parent inability to sublimate unconscious Oedipal desire 
into a sexual life that is both morally acceptable and psy- 
chologically satisfying. In the poems on fulfilled love, on 
the other hand, we find the objectification of self-generating 
eyeles into mere compensatory heterosexuality; and this, too, 
we know is caused by an initial Oedipal conflict. In either 
ease, we find implicit in Yeats’ poetry the mythological life 
eyeles which are both consciously and unconsciously identi- 
fied with the resolution of incestuous longing. And if each 
of these love poems implies a myth or—as in respect of those 
deliberately raised to divine narrative—explicitly states a 
myth, we have then finally to conclude that Yeats’ love poems 
collectively originate out of themselves a single mythological 
narrative descriptive of conscious and unconscious sexual 
generation. 

But, one may ask, is it valid to identify any love poem, 
whether it be on fulfilled or unfulfilled love, with individual 
or group mythology? Can this be done, for example, even 
when transcendental story is not explicitly stated and the 
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role of mythic life cycles not overtly described? In the 
broadest acceptation of the word myth the answer, I believe, 
is, yes: in every love poem there is implied the conscious and 
unconscious processes out of which the poem originally 
emerged; and in every life cycle, unconscious or conscious, 
the level of divine narrative. This is most important. We 
have a narrative because all cycles, whether stated or implied, 
are narrative by their very nature. And we have a divine 
narrative because the divine world is in no way indistinguish- 
able from the unconscious. As Freud and Roheim have 
demonstrated in their studies of primitive animism, the divine 
comes into being. only when the unconscious in mystic or 
obsessional psychotic projects itself onto the cosmos, deifies 
itself as divine son, its antecedent self as divine father or 
God, and its mother-image as divine Love or the spirit of 
Intellectual Beauty in nature. Im a sense, then, every poet 
who writes about the deepest love impulses of human life— 
whether he be a primitive ritualist or a late nineteenth- 
century sensualist—is a writer of myth. 

More narrowly, however, as we for example wish to use 
the word myth in our consideration of Yeats’ poetry, the 
epithet mythmaker belongs more appropriately to those very 
few writers—ancients or moderns—in whom conscious and 
unconscious mythological cycles, whether for the individual 
or the race, originate not merely in a spontaneous overflow 
of unconscious feeling but also in an explicit mythological 
creed. Yeats was such a poet. So too were Homer, Vergil, 
Dante, Milton, Goethe, Wordsworth, Shelley, Joyce. At the 
beginning of his career Yeats made use of mythological 
systems borrowed from the occult, as for example in his 
lovely rose poems, as well as from Celtic and classical sources. 
In his later years, believing that he could no longer be served 
by the old creeds, he fabricated a myth of his own, although 
he still relied for his details on ancient learning and many 
traditional beliefs which he pretended to reject. If we 
therefore discover that in some of his greatest poems, whether 
on love or other themes, Yeats failed to make explicit use 
of myth, we shall also discover that these poems through im- 
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plication and that all his others through direct borrowing 
actually do make use of mythological systems and creeds. 
Yeats is a true mythmaker, then, not merely because many 
of his poems and essays suggest mythic concepts. He is a 
mythmaker rather because he does not concern himself ex- 
clusively with intuitive perception of conscious and uncon- 
scious mythie cycles. He is a mythmaker because he always at- 
tempted, whether through his use of traditional learning or 
a reliance on the fabricated myth in A Vision, to bring into 
his poetry and life a body of beliefs by which he could affirm 
all that makes life possible, and all possibility which makes 
life desirable. I mean the human desires to perpetuate 
physical (sexual), psychical, and socio-moral flux, and the 
belief on the part of all men that, within flux, there may be 
discevered the ultimate indestructibility of human life and 
social organization. 


If there is implicit in Yeats’ ‘‘The Wanderings of 
Oisin’’ the mythological allegory in terms of which his later 
love poetry was to develop, so too is there implicit in it a 
mythological statement about the poetic imagination and 
its movement between reality and dream. Nor should. this 
in any way surprise us. For, as the psychoanalysts demon- 
strate, Oedipal conflict, in its reaction against threatening 
fatherhood, may induce the poetic imagination to turn in 
upon itself, to prefer dream to experience, and afterwards 
to rationalize neurotic conflict into a way of life and a fiction 
of ‘‘pure art.’’ 

But we need not confine ourselves only to what is im- 
plicit in the poem if we would trace to ‘‘The Wanderings of 
Oisin’’ the origins of Yeats’ early and later views on the 
poetic imagination. In his autobiography, he tells us, for 
example, that more perhaps than any poem he wrote during 
the eighties and nineties the ‘‘Oisin’’ was written under the 
direct influence of William Morris. Even Morris recognized 
this. ‘‘You write my kind of poetry,’’ he said to Yeats 
shortly after he had read the poem. Now, Morris’ kind of 
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poetry is one which, with its dim colors and languorous 
rhythms, deals for the most part with the time structure of 
past, present, future, and dream, and with the troubled 
movements of the poetic imagination among these poles, 
This easily can be seen by a careful reading of his verse ro- 
manees, especially The Earthly Paradise (1868-70), his most 
characteristic work and the one which in form and content 
is most like the ‘‘Oisin.’’ I wish to emphasize the similarity 
of these two poems. By carefully analyzing the influence of 
Morris’ time structure on Yeats’ poem we are given an op- 
portunity more precisely to understand what we may now 
eall the different aspects of Yeats’ myth of the imagination. 
‘‘The Wanderings of Oisin’’ is a mythological dream 
in which three levels of time so perfectly fuse as to be almost 
indistinguishable from each other. There is the Irish sub- 
ject matter, drawn from tales of pre-Christian [reland. Super- 
imposed on this are techniques and stylistic devices borrowed 
from medieval story-telling: most ancient Celtic stories 
were transcribed in the middle ages; and Morris, Yeats’ 
stylistic model in much that he wrote, was himself very much 
under the influence of Malory, Chaucer, and Lydgate. And, 
over all, there are finally the sentiments and the moods of 
a late nineteenth-century esthete in conflict with himself, 
his society, and his lost faith. But within the dream there 
is another time structure — that which involves the poet- 
hero’s conflict with time-present, time-past, time-future, and 
the timelessness of Tirnanog. It is this which is the more 
important of the two, for it alone leads us to a more com- 
plete understanding of Yeats’ myth of the imagination. 
When we first meet Oisin he is in what loosely may be 
called time-present. But his thoughts dwell on time-past— 
time-past in two of its aspects. First he thinks of the heroie 
age, when men were happy, the clan had not yet been scat- 
tered, and each felt himself in harmony with nature and 
mankind. Then he contemplates the period of the fall— 
the period when, shortly after the Battle of Gabhra, war 
had brought disgrace, loneliness, life without purpose. After 
he has thought about time-past, he next recalls Tirnanog, 
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his escape into the timeless dream where he was once allowed 
to realize for himself the pleasures lost in Ireland after the 
Fenian massacre. Here, in Tirnanog, he rediscovered the 
heroic past: peace, easy love, physical activity, and beauti- 
ful art—in short, everything that Morris, as well as Yeats, 
was wont to identify with the good life. But his heart was 
restless: he feared the loss of reality. He had a need to 
return to Ireland, if only for a little while, in order to re- 
affirm his own simple humanity. Finally, Oisin faces time- 
present. He describes his return to Ireland and he tells 
how, when he returned, he once more became a victim to 
reality. Time conquered him. And now he is old, lame, 
blind. He finds that feudalism has been established where 
once lived Fenian and hero of the Red Branch, and that the 
new economy serves itself only by oppressing the lower 
classes. And, where once druids worshipped and sang, he 
discovers institutional Christianity and a new priesthood 
that rejects art, hates poetry, stifles the love impulses in 
order to celebrate ‘‘asceticism and prayer,’’ and teaches a 
slave morality. Oisin cannot accept the new order. In- 
stead, he again dreams of the past. He thinks of Niam and 
the Happy Otherworld. He hopes that in the future men 
will perhaps once more have a golden age or perhaps have 
a more human Tirnanog. But even should he not live to 
see this he will not yield to the contemporary world. De- 
fiantly he meets St. Patrick and rejects his way of life, his 
morality, and his God. 

When we have recognized the time structure in ‘‘The 
Wanderings of Oisin’’ and, through implication, Yeat’s at- 
tacks on contemporary philistine society, it is not difficult 
also to discover in the poem Yeats’ myth of the imagination. 
He is telling us simply that the imagination functions in 
terms of mythie cycles of conscious and unconscious flux. 
On the level of conscious flux, it attempts to realize itself by 
adjusting to the real world—Oedipal conflict, political dis- 
order, philistine ugliness—largely by incorporating selected 
aspects of this reality into itself and, afterwards, by pro- 
jecting itself into succeeding generations. On the level of 
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unconscious flux, in the dream of Tirnanog, however, as a 
consequence of the unawareness it here enjoys of the real 
world, the imagination is allowed to fulfill itself within its 
own self-generating cycles without conflict or guilt, and 
without the selecting and incorporating of overt experience, 
This is to say, entirely in the unconscious itself are the only 
values and the only reality which it is capable of recognizing. 

But Yeats wishes also to inform us that the significant 
thing to be considered with respect to conscious and uncon- 
scious flux of the imagination is that neither level can fune- 
tion well, sexually or, on an esthetic level, poetically, with- 
out complete reliance on the other. The two levels of mind 
must be made to work in harmony. Just as in sexual desire, 
so in the imagination do reality and dream need each other 
if either is to be fulfilled. And this is true not merely for 
the poet, for each member of society, but also for the race 
now conceived of collectively. Only in this way is there 
given unity to a man’s life: conscious and unconscious are 
not divoreed to the negation of either; past, present, and 
future are made one; and there is established that psycho- 
cultural basis for binding together into an organic whole 
the aspirations of humanity. The social order is changed. 
Beauty replaces ugliness. But the common heritage, the 
great traditions of the past are preserved. The individual, 
moreover, is regarded as being inextricably bound up with 
the life of the group. The race significantly expands upon 
what happens to the individual. The individual always erys- 
talizes in himself universal human history. And the creative 
activity of each is given meaning and purpose only because 
the imagination, as we know, derives out of libidinal desire, 
which the imagination itself then attempts to guide and to 
fulfill. The result is the hope that enables each age and each 
man to feel at home in the present without destroying all 
that has gone before; to accept the past as the basis for 
the psycho-moral sanction of the present, without becoming 
a slave to institutionalism and convention. It is true that 
at the end of the narrative Oisin, in whom the imagination 
has been personified, is defeated by overt experience; but he 
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does after all, remain defiant and he does look forward to a 
better day. 

With this interpretation of the poem before us, we 
may therefore better understand in just what way Yeats, 
beginning with an initial Oedipal conflict, was able to give 
expression to his conflict through art and to sublimate his 
neurotic striving into social and esthetic attitudes towards 
beauty and ugliness, and towards the political and economic 
problems of contemporary Victorian society. The point is 
worth emphasizing. It is the view along the lines of which 
the form and content of Yeats’ later poetry was to develop. 
This is to be understood in two ways. In each poem in which 
he was to write about the relationship of the imagination 
to unconscious and conscious experience he made use of myth 
or mythological concept, with the result that all his poems 
on the imagination create among themselves a single myth- 
ological narrative which describes two levels of psychic flux. 
Also, and this is perhaps even more important, his very 
development as a poet who writes of the imagination appears 
to have followed the same course taken by Oisin and his 
wanderings into and then out of Tirnanog. 

There are, first, the individual poems which, lyries or 
narratives, give expression to the poet’s Oedipal escape from 
philistine vulgarity into the uneonscious flux of dreams. 
These are of four kinds. There are, to begin with, the pure 
dream poems (the Island of Forgetfulness) in which, as 
in ‘‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree’’ and the very fine ‘*The 
White birds,’’ Yeats projects his conflict and desire into 
sensuously and lyrically beautiful descriptions of island 
paradises. Next, there are those dream poems in which, as 
in ‘‘The Seeker’’ and ‘‘The Man Who Dreamed of Fairy- 
land,’’ there is described the poet’s own great conflict be- 
tween reality and the occult world, between dream and ex- 
perience (the Island of Victories). In ‘‘The Man Who 
Dreamed of Fairyland’’ the poet-dreamer is frightened out 
of his revery by singing fish, by worms, and by the warning 
finger of God as it moves across the sky. The revery, be- 
neath its many levels of conscious meaning, is on a primary 
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psychie level largely a regression to the unconscious and its 
processes of self-generating Oedipal flux. And the images 
that frighten the poet out of his dream—all of which are 
symbols rich in occult significance—are basically those which 
force upon his conscious mind the guilty awareness of his 
forbidden desires: the worm is his own sexuality; the fish— 
as in ‘‘The Song of the Wandering Aengus’’—, Yeats’ 
Blakean symbol for female sexuality ; and the warning finger 
of God, an objectification of his neurotic fear in the presence 
of omnipotent fatherhood. 

In ‘‘The Seeker’’ Yeats tells the story of how 
a certain knight journeys many years and_e great 
distances in order to realize a dream he once had. 
Finally, he comes to a dark forest in the middle of which 
he discovers a monster whose very gaze strikes him dead. 
The monster, who calls herself Infamy, appears to be the 
witch-woman of fairytale and folk legend: she is ugly; her 
character—as suggested by her name—is morally offensive; 
and she lives in a forest ruled over by lugworms. Now, ae- 
cording to Ernest Jones in his book On the Nightmare and 
Franz Riklin in his Wish-fulfillment in Symbolism and Fairy- 
tales, the witch of popular story and legend is given her 
character first through the objectification of incestuous de- 
sire onto the mother-image: she is ugly and infamous because 
the ego-son’s desires for her are ugly and infamous. In 
addition, she is generally described as serpentine—or as 
ruling over a forest of snakes and worms—for the reason 
that, belonging in primal embrace only to the father, she is 
symbolically identified by the uneonscious with his sex- 
uality. But the witch, along with the occult symbols of ‘‘The 
Man Who Dreamed of Fairyland,’’ also has levels of con- 
scious meaning, projections into overt experience of inner 
psychie conflict. She, too, an object of fear, is poetically used 
by Yeats in order to suggest universal evil, error, and that 
philistine ugliness in terms of which, he seems to believe, 
the modern poet is left unable to cope with reality. 

In the third group of dream poems, those which suggest 
the Island of the Living, Yeats projects his O¢cdipal 
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strivings into a fiction of sensuous splendor and delight in 
other times and other places. 

Finally, there are the dream poems in which Yeats makes 
use of Celtic story and fairytale, or in which he writes of 
those societies that seem to him ideal. He looks upon 
them as being close to the mysterious source of all things 
only because, he somewhere explains, they existed in the 
childhood of the race. The poems in this group fall con- 
yeniently into two distinct classifications. There are those 
which tell of the great Irish figures Cuchulinn, Fergus, and 
Cathleen-ni-Hoolihan, for example. There are those which 
describe the poet’s romantic yearning to step out of time 
and to become one with the art or the occult world which, 
he believes, must have inspired the holy sages of Byzantium. 
But on their primary level these poems are not different 
from those others which also dwell on dream and unconscious 
flux. Whether Yeats is retelling an ancient story or 
expressing a desire to become part of the divine-uncon- 
scious, he is still being motivated by Odipal longing to turn 
away from conscious experience in order to melt into the 
deepest recesses of his own mind, or into the now idealized 
dreams of his own childhood. These poems are remarkable 
for the dramatic way in which Yeats sublimates psychic 
conflict into a politico-literary ideal. His purpose in reviv- 
ing these ancient tales, he explains in his autobiography, was 
so to lay ‘‘the foundation for an Irish literature that, in 
association with other arts,’’ he might perhaps help in ‘‘deep- 
ening the political passion of the nation so that all, artist 
and poet, craftsman and day-labourer would accept a com- 
mon design.’’ This desire found its complete realization 
in his very significant contributions to the Irish Renaissance. 

In ‘‘Who Goes with Fergus?’’ Yeats tells of a deposed 
king who, having left the real world in order more freely 
to enjoy his dreams, rules the stars, the woods, and ‘‘the 
white breast of the dim sea.’’ But he is also the poet who 
has left the mythic cycles of conscious flux for those of the 
unconscious—the world of revery, of imaginative thought 
looking inward, of occult experience. And the woods that 
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he has pierced and the sea and the breasts which he rules 
are symbols—ocecult as well as sexual—of the feminine prin- 
ciple in conscious and unconscious (divine) life. He has 
regressed to the womb, to what Yeats himself might have 
called the Great Memory. He has stepped out of time, so 
that he is now permitted always to be young, to be both king 
and subject, both father and son. It is for this reason that 
he is now able to reaffirm those divine absolutes which make 
this world a shadow of the mysterious world where all truth 
originates. It is for this reason, too, that Yeats, as though 
speaking for Fergus, may now address all those who have 
been saddened by ‘‘love’s bitter mystery’’ and urge them 
no longer to brood: beyond the real world, he seems to say, 
there is the place of mind and spirit, the place of those self- 
generating mythological cycles which free a man from ex- 
ternal reality and allow him to fulfill himself apart from 
desire and conflict. 

In the Cuchulinn poems Yeats relives childhood phan- 
tasies and their worst fears. He tells, in one, the story of 
a father who, having killed his son, is sent down by mystic 
powers (the dead son’s avenging thought) in order to do 
battle with the seas (the loved and avenging mother), where 
he is drowned as punishment for his crime; and, in another, 
of how he is made to pay for his murder through blindness— 
his symbolic castration. But these poems, like the lyric 
about Fergus, have their conscious levels too. Cuchulinn, as 
Professor Loomis has pointed out in his Celtic Myth and 
Arthurian Romance, is an Irish solar hero. It would there- 
fore seem that, as in the ‘‘Oisin,’’ Yeats is once again delib- 
erately casting his unconscious desire into the form of solar 
myth: the blinding and the drowning of a sun god suggests, 
as Loomis points out, the allegory of sunset. But also there 
is in these poems—in the pathos and tragedy which emerge 
out of the central conflict—all the hope and grief which 
Yeats felt for an Ireland in chains. Cuchulinn may be the 
eastrating father, the dying sun-god, but he is also aged 
Ireland ealling to his sons of later generations that they may 
at last struggle to set him free. 
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The same extraordinary working together of unconscious 
conflict and socio-political purpose also may be found in 
several of Yeats’ Irish plays: The Land of Heart’s Desire, 
Countess Cathleen, for example, and Cathleen-ni-Hoolihan, 
three of the finest lyric dramas in the language; certainly 
they are among the most poignant expressions of national- 
istic striving in contemporary literature. This is particularly 
true of Cathleen-ni-Hoolihan. Indeed, Ernest Jones, in his 
very informative essay ‘‘The Island of Ireland,’’ goes so 
far as even to single it out as an excellent example of the 
manner in which in great poetry the Oedipus complex can: 
so manifest itself under the disguise of socio-moral and 
political attitudes as to be almost indistinguishable from 
them. It is also worth mentioning that Yeats wrote this 
play for Maud Gonne, who, as the first Cathleen, he explains 
in his autobiography, ‘‘played it magnificently and with 
weird power.’’ Maud Gonne, as we know from the poems 
addressed to her, was his living symbol of the Oedipal ideal. 
But to Yeats, as to an entire generation of ardent patriots, 
she, like Cathleen, also symbolized the aspirations of a new 
political movement. ~ 

Yeats, finally, wrote a great many poems in which he ap- 
pears objectively to have adjusted to the mythic cycles of con- 
scious life. These too follow the patterns implicit in ‘‘The 
Wanderings of Oisin.’’ We find, for example, that in his early 
years (the Battle of Gabhra) he wrote idealistically about 
his childhood and its happiness. In his mature years (the 
return of Oisin to Ireland), he wrote in retrospect about his 
young manhood—its strivings and its despair: ‘‘The Tower,’’ 
in particular, the poems to Maud Gonne, and those others 
to his friends of the nineties, Eva Gore-Booth, John O’Leary, 
Lady Gregory, and the poets of the Cheshire Cheese—men 
and women who now became his original mythic types. 
Indeed, like Oisin, only very gradually—as a matter of fact, 
only during the last thirty or thirty-five years of his life— 
did he turn to immediate reality, to the contemporary scene, 
and in any way attempt to focus his imagination on life 
as it existed around him. Only now did he begin to fuse 
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the two mythological cycles of imagination and experience. 
And yet, it is ugliness which Yeats sees. The world that he 
is at last bold enough to face has no beauty; it is, rather, a 
place of cant, hypocrisy, philistine vulgarity. Yeats turns 
to it. He seems almost to rejoice in it. But he also rejects 
it. And always behind sordid contemporary life there are 
his mythopoeie visions of the Periclean Age, the Byzant*»e 
Empire, the Ireland of Fergus, Cuchulinn, and Cathleen-ni- 
Hoolihan, and the oceult world. 


According to Otto Rank, there generally is implicit in 
2ll Oedipal conflict the motivation of the individual to 
rationalize his desires and his fears into political and historie 
theory and, should he have the need, his psychie visions into 
occult experience. The occult world, Rank argues, is but 
the unconscious projected outward and _ raised, through 
rationalization, to the level of the divine. It should then be 
no surprise to us, especially when we consider all that is 
implicit in the mythic level of imaginative flux, that we also 
discover in ‘‘The Wanderings of Oisin’’ Yeats’ first complete 
statements on his theory of history, on his belief in the oceult 
world, and even on his later theories of politics and govern- 
ment. We shall understand this most important level of 
his mythie allegories if we first examine his early interest 
in Shelley and the influence of the latter’s Prometheus Un- 
bound on ‘‘The Wanderings of Oisin.’’ 

If William Morris was the first significantly to influence 
Yeats as a poet, it was probably Shelley who helped most to 
develop his thought and his use of oceult symbols. Blake, 
Hinduism, and Theosophy had also their role to play. But 
in several of his prose works Yeats himself frankly em- 
phasizes his extreme interest in and his early debt to Shel- 
ley’s poetry. He tells us that for a time he looked upon 
Arnold’s ‘‘ineffectual angel’’ as a kindred soul. He planned 
even to write another Prometheus Unbound, with the Celtic 
hero Oisin as his Prometheus. There is, to be sure, very 
little evidence that Yeats ever wrote this poem. But his 
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interest in Shelley, the identification which he made between 
Oisin and the Greek demi-god, and his plan to write a 
Promethean epic around the Irish poet all seem to suggest 
that ‘‘The Wanderings of Oisin’’ might well have been writ- 
ten at least with this experiment in mind. Besides, the 
‘‘Oisin’’ contains several lyrics which are in obvious imita- 
tion of those found in Shelley’s poem. His language, at 
times uncommonly ethereal and nervous, gives evidence of 
almost undeniable Shelleyan influence. Again and again he 
makes reference to some of the most frequently used symbols 
in the Prometheus, the occult meanings of which his well- 
known essay on Shelley gives evidence of his having known: 
meteor, eagle, dew, cloud, star, and cave, for example. And 
his narrative, largely a reworking of Michael Comyn’s 
‘“‘Lay,’’ appears also to have been conceived with the struc- 
ture and message of the Prometheus in mind. 

If Yeats called Oisin the Celtic Prometheus, we may, 
now, through implication, call Niamh the Celtic Asia. Be- 
sides, is she not further also identified with moon and water 
as symbols of fertility and motherhood, love and beauty? 
And there are a great many other very important parallels 
between the two poems. The journey of Niamh and Oisin 
across the undulating waters of Tirnanog is precisely anal- 
ogous to that of Prometheus and Asia across the waters of 
subjective thought. The King of the Island of the Living, 
whom they first visit, is reminiscent of Demogorgon, Shelley’s 
personification of invincible flux in the unconscious divine. 
For, like Demogorgon, he too gives a long sermon in which 
he describes through neo-Platonic and Theosophical symbols 
the eternal flux between the two realities, material and divine. 
The soul, he explains, at regular intervals emerges from the 
self-generating cycles of the divine (the principle of pure 
Joy) in order that, moist with dew, it may enter into the 
world of men. But once in this world it is only too often 
made the slave to objective experience. There are at least 
two possible reasons for this. Either collective human 
thought has diverged from the Divine Triad, the One 
behind the many, or the soul itself may become the dupe 
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to physical pleasure. But, whatever the cause, the result 
will always be the same: the soul becomes a slave to all 
things. Freedom, however, is still implicit in its very nature. 
This is its one hope. It may, therefore, be reassured that 
eventually, after each sojourn on earth, it will return to 
‘‘that immortal sea which brought it hither.’’ Or, as the 
King and the philosophical fairies on the island later sing, 
the soul may be free if during its life in the phenomenal 
universe it turns all thought inward upon the divine-uncon- 
scious. Only in this way, they seem to suggest, may the 
soul remain sufficiently close to the self-generating Triad so 
that it may perpetually throw off the chains of its ante- 
ecdent self, of its own dead thought. 

Once he has been informed that he need never be en- 
slaved to outworn creeds and tradition—that, in a sense, each 
man contains within himself -past, present, and future—, 
Oisin goes to the ogre’s castle. The ogre, like Jupiter, a 
father symbol, is an embodiment of cosmic evil: he too is 
identified with the eagle of wickedness, with storms and 
meteors, and with lightning and thunder. He attempts to 
kill the hero-intruder, but is himself overcome. It is of 
course true that, in contrast to the corresponding episodes 
in Shelley’s poem, Oisin cannot permanently kill the ogre 
and that the chains which bind thought are seen about the 
person of a woman, Niamh’s doublet. But I do not think 
that these differences between the two narratives are especially 
important. Does not Shelley conclude his drama with the 
comment that Jupiter is indestructible? And does he not 
make it quite clear in the first act that Love (Asia) is not 
to be distinguished from Mind? Besides, Yeats, we must 
recall, was obliged in some way to follow at least the skeletal 
outline of Michael Comyn’s ‘‘Lay’’ and the solar allegory 
which he thought implicit in it. 

At last free, Oisin then goes off to the Island of Forget- 
fulness. Here he enters into a state which is much like 
that of the Promethean Age described by Shelley. He lies 
down next to Niamh. He contemplates the sun—a symbol 
of the male generating organ, as Karl Abraham explains, 
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although also the Platonic symbol of ultimate truth. He has 
a mythopoeic vision of the golden age of the past, of all the 
great heroes of the Fenians and the Red Branch. And he 
sleeps gently beside naked bodies which give off a gleaming 
loveliness. This loveliness, the condition of the body when, 
wet from the maternal womb, it first emerges into the world, 
is also, as Shelley believed, the light given off by the body 
whenever conscious thought has converged upon the divine. 
At any rate, it is with this description of the Promethean 
Age that Shelley concludes his drama. Yeats, on the other 
hand, continues ‘‘The Wanderings of Oisin’’ for about thir- 
ty stanzas more. He had, of course, again to follow the 
main outline of Comyn’s ‘‘Lay,’’ which after all does bring 
Oisin back to Ireland. But I think that there are two other 
reasons for his having done so, both of which I am willing to 
prefer to the latter explanation. Yeats was never reluctant 
to make changes in his source materials when it suited his 
purpose to do so. 

In the first place, he may have wished to provide for 
the divergence of material and ideal thought prophesied by 
Demogorgon at the end of the Prometheus. Or, and I am 
inclined to emphasize this as the most important of the three 
possibilities, Yeats may have felt himself unable completely 
to separate Oisin from his past. Indeed, unlike Prometheus, 
Oisin throughout his adventures thinks about his past and 
paradoxically seems to yearn for it. He is never strong enough 
entirely to divorce his mind from recollections of the Fenians 
and their leader, his father Finn MacCumhal. Yeats’ view 
of history may possibly have originated in Shelley’s Pro- 
metheus Unbound. But it is only when we are able to under- 
stand his modification of the Promethean myth that we are 
able also to understand his later identification of converging 
and diverging mythic cycles with an acceptance of mon- 
archical (paternal) government. The father must be allowed 
to rule, he seems to say, for without him the ego may lose 
all contact with reality and become tortured by a sense of 
guilt. But, of course, he must rule benevolently—he must 
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rule as the loving father—, for unless he does so the 
ego may never be able to assert itself at all. 

This is Yeats’ theory of government. Whether it is or 
is not valid, however, we must always remember that it is 
inextricably bound up with his theory of history. We must, 
in addition, never fail to keep in mind that this interpreta- 
tion of history and government—first implied in the ‘‘Oisin’”’ 
and later explicitly described in A Vision—is itself based 
on the rationalization into a social myth of an Oedipus com- 
plex. Also, as in his poems on love and on the imagination, 
so in each of his poems on government Yeats expresses a 
point of view which is either based on a mythic concept or 
made indirectly to suggest such a concept. Similarly, all 
the poems on this level of his mythic allegory also create out 
of themselves a large uni-mythie narrative to which each 
then makes a significant contribution. All Yeats’ poems on 
socio-political issues, therefore, have implicit—or explicit—in 
them a specific mythology which places the golden age in 
the past, the fall from that heroic state in the present, and 
its rebirth in the not too distant future. In this new age 
democracy (the totem brotherhood) will fall, kings once 
more will rule, and collective human thought will again con- 
verge on the occult world of the divine-unconscious. 


Yeats did not first come to occult faiths through his 
readings in Shelley. As early as 1886 he had been studying 
Hindu philosophy and had been writing poems about Oriental 
mysticism—for example, the ‘‘Quatrains and Aphorisms,”’ 
published in the volume which includes ‘‘The Wanderings 
of Oisin.’’ But it was Shelley from whom he drew his first 
systematic interpretation of cosmic flux. Afterwards, at 
about the time that he was completing the ‘‘Oisin,’’ he be- 
gan his four-year study of Blake’s Four Zoas, a study cli- 
maxed by the publication of a long scholarly interpretation of 
Blakean metaphysics. Also, during the eighties and nineties, 
he read widely in the literature of Rosicrucianism, Theos- 
ophy, the Kabbala, and even White Magic. Indeed, so im- 
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mersed in the occult did he eventually become that by the 
turn of the century he was already filled with deep concern 
lest he lose all contact with the real world. It is then for this 
reason that Yeats, as though in imitation of the hero Oisin, 
began, during the years 1903 to 1915, gradually to abandon 
his early emphasis on subjective thought. His purpose, he 
explains in his autobiography, was to seek out and to live in 
terms of overt experience. 

In order to accomplish his new purpose, Yeats was in 
part assisted by the very difficult work which he undertook 
in his long struggle to help found an Irish Theater. More 
important, however, he was helped by his doctrine of the 
Mask. This doctrine, first explained to his reading public 
in the Per Amica Silentia Lunae of 1918, consists largely in 
the belief that thought functions on two levels of psychic 
experience and that during the course of a man’s life the ego 
must achieve a balance between the two. From the mythic 
eyeles of the unconscious, when these are over-emphasized, 
the ego must struggle towards conscious flux. From an over- 
emphasis on objective thought, the ego must struggle to look 
inward. Yeats as a visionary had, of course, to seek out a 
Mask—that is, an anti-self—which could easily assist him in 
his attempt to readjust to the real world. 

But Yeats’ loss of interest in the occult was, after all, 
only temporary. By 1916, when paradoxically he was still 
theorizing about his doctrine of the Mask, he already had 
begun to renew his early studies of the unconscious-divine. 
He read the works of Plato. He studied the neo-Platonists 
Proclus, Porphyry, and Plotinus. He became absorbed in 
spiritualism and medieval mysticism. He started to read in 
eighteenth-century metaphysics—especially in the subjective 
philosophy of Berkeley. And, coming now full circle, he 
began in the year 1919 once more to read in Oriental faiths. 
The result was A Vision, that profound metaphysical treat- 
ise in which for the first time he attempted to translate into 
system and creed all that had been only implicit in his early 
poems. It was in this way that Yeats created a mythology 
which, though fabricated, supplied him with a body of belief 
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applicable to morality and psychic life, to personal and his- 
toric flux, and to real and transcendental experience. 

Yeats’ interest in the divine is much like that of other 
romanties—for example, Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley. Like them, he was a visionary. And, like them, 
he sought in metaphysical system and creed a justification 
of his strange and wonderful phantasies. And, like Shelley 
and Blake, he had a particular interest in symbolic language. 
This, I believe, arose out of a need to discover a comforting 
rationalization for the sexual symbolism that occurred to 
him in dreams. Yeats must surely have known about the 
sexual implications of his dream symbolism. He mentions 
in his study of Blake’s poetry (1893), for example, that 
Blake’s mystical symbols have all a sexual basis. Thus, he 
writes, the snake and the gates of heaven in The Four Zoas 
are intended, on one level, to stand for the male and female 
generating organs respectively. And, further, in Zoatie 
myth the incest theme is expressed in the psychic (occult) 
pole of conflict—the Zoa of Tharamos—, in which divine 
and earthly fathers fight those of their grown sons who wish 
still to suckle at their mother’s breasts. If we keep these 
several facts in mind, we shall not then find it difficult to 
explain or difficult to understand Yeats’ belief in Anima 
Mundi and Plotinus’ Divine Triad as having been in a large 
measure induced by Oedipal conflict and frequent lapses 
into severe hallucinatory phantasies. But the result, what- 
ever the cause, was the enrichment of his art and the turning 
to particular beliefs which—like his favorite religious doe- 
trine, the transmigration of life—made him feel at home in 
the universe and courageous before death. 

During his long career Yeats wrote a great many poems, 
essays, stories, and dramas in which he gave expression to 
his occult theories. These works, sometimes elaborated 
through his reliance on very obscure symbols, occasionally 
defy comprehension. But there are certain themes which, 
because they occur again and again, easily call themselves to 
our attention. These, surprisingly, appear in no way to 
differ from the neo-Platonic and occult thought which we 
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have already discovered in ‘‘The Wanderings of Oisin.’’ The 
entire world and everything in it is reducible to mind, for 
after all, thought and matter are only different aspects of 
the same basic reality. Matter as we know it is only thought 
which has most diverged from this reality. Thought, more- 
over, is all that we know and can experience in the phenom- 
enal world. It functions through self-generating cycles 
which project themselves outward and realize themselves in 
the flux of the visible cosmos. In thought—that is, in divine 
thought—there yet survives and will continue to survive 
during the course of universal history every idea that has 
passed or that will ever pass through the mind of man. No 
idea can ever perish. It has a literal life of its own in what 
Yeats calls ‘‘the Great Memory of the race.’’ 

And who are the prophets of the race? It is they who 
are the visionaries. They alone, through their communion 
with the divine, discover the secret thoughts of the world’s 
great thinkers. They alone are able to come into contact 
with that integrating force which unites mind and matter, 
self and anti-self, reality and dream, becoming and being. 
They alone, in short, have the intuitive power to see into 
the holy spirit in their own nature and in the mind of God. 
Sometimes, it is true, it is difficult for a man—even for a 
visionary—to accomplish this. And when it is so, as Yeats 
explains in his poem ‘‘The Two Trees,’’ conscious thought 
may find itself enslaved to the lower necessity of time and 
place. But at other times, he says in his great poem ‘‘By- 
zantium,’’ the divine will itself may obtrude upon the real 
world—gush forward, as it were—and present to inward- 
looking thought sights that may yet ennoble the mind. But 
easy or difficult, the peculiar gift of visionary or not—it is 
the goal of each man, Yeats seems to believe, never to lose 
sight of his divine origin. Only in this way shall we ever 
be able to live the good life. It is only in this way that we 
ean achieve psychic integration—that sense of inner and outer 
harmony which alone makes art possible and renders life 
desirable. 

Yeats’ belief in the occult, therefore, was largely his 
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rationalization of an initial Oedipal conflict into a religious 
way of life. Moreover, because they imply or explicitly 
describe cycles of transcendental narrative, his poems on the 
occult create out of themselves now the fifth and last alle- 
gorical level of his mythology: a uni-mythiec narrative which 
dramatizes eternal spiritual flux. His suecess here may 
be measured by the excellence of his imagery, as well 
as by his brilliant integration of symbols and levels of con- 
scious and unconscious (occult) meaning. It must, in ad- 
dition, be measured by his having made use, in the myth that 
he ereated, of a universal Oedipal longing which he pursued 
into every important aspect of religious and moral experi- 
ence. 


A Vision, to which we may now conveniently turn, is 
undoubtedly the most important of Yeats’ later prose works. 
For here, under the disguise of geometrical symbols and oe- 
cult jargon, we may discover a complete summary—although 
now explicitly set down as system and creed—of all the 
most important levels of mythology in ‘‘The Wanderings of 
Visin.’’ For example, in the frontispiece to the text, Yeats 
has printed a picture of the Great Wheel in terms of which 
he elucidates his main theories. This Wheel consists of 
twenty-eight phases of the moon, four of which appear to be 
especially important. These—the first, fifteenth, eighth, and 
twenty-second—are designated by small drawings of apple, 
rose, cup, and sword respectively. Now, the apple, identified 
with the dark of the moon, with what Yeats calls complete 
objectivity and the physical life, may easily be identified 
with the Garden of Eden fiction, with man’s fall from grace, 
and, in ‘‘The Wanderings of Oisin,’’ with Ireland. The rose 
or full moon, symbols of divine motherhood, corresponds to 
the Island of the Living, visited by Oisin and Niamh during 
the former’s first hundred years in Tirnanog. The cup and 
its phase—the eighth—correspond to the Island of Forget- 
fulness and that womb- or cup-like sleep in which, near the 
end of the poem, both Niamh and Oisin fall. And the phase 
of the dagger—the twenty-second—appears to be only a 
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later reworking of that which is implied in Oisin’s battle 
with the ogre on the Island of Victories. But even more 
important—certainly more interesting—than these similari- 
ties between the two narratives is the body of thought by 
which Yeats attempts to explain and to elaborate on his new 
mythopoeic vision. For this body of thought—at least in its 
most important aspect—seems to be nothing more than a 
setting down into more explicit language the Shelleyan level 
of mythic allegory in the ‘‘Oisin.’’ 

Human history moves in two thousand year cycles 
around the twenty-eight phases of the moon, during the 
course of which movement collective human thought now 
converges upon the divine (phase fifteen), now diverges into 
complete objectivity (phase one). But since life is impos- 
sible at either of these extremes—thought may never entirely 
merge itself with the unconscious-divine or surrender itself 
entirely to material flux—phases one and fifteen are marked 
by cataclysm. Thus far human history has passed through 
two great cycles. The first began with the sphinx and ended 
with the fall of the ancient world. The second, in which 
we find ourselves, began with the birth of Christ. But it is 
now drawing to a close—we already are at phase twenty- 
three. The new age will probably be in the year 2000. We 
are, however, unfortunately without the knowledge to pre- 
determine just what ‘‘beast’’ will usher it in. The height of 
a civilization is reached when it draws close to phase one— 
the phase of subjective thought or, in the language of Shelley, 
thought that looks inward toward the divine; the fall of a 
civilization, when men yield to materialism, violence, and 
objectivity. Ours is such a period. Hence we know that we 
are approaching the end of a cycle. 

What is true of history is also true for the individual 
soul. Souls move in continuous transmigrations between the 
two realities, generating themselves, however, both in the 
phenomenal world and in the divine. The soul, therefore, is 
indestructible. In addition, after it has gone through several 
transmigrations, it may have sufficiently purged itself so 
that it can now become part of the One. This is especially 
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true of the souls of the world’s great thinkers, who from 
their place in the One may continue to inspire the living 
poets of the present and the future. This belief is expressed 
by Yeats in his two Byzantium poems. 

At the same time, the character or personality of a man 
is predetermined by the phase of the moon under which he 
is born, in the same way that the character of his age will 
also be governed by the particular phase under which it first 
comes into being. There need not be any relationship, how- 
ever, between the phase under which a man is born and that 
of his age. Great men are those who are born under the 
brighter side of the moon; the lesser, those who—like hunch- 
backs, saints, and fools—are born under its darker side. 
If we understand the astrology of the Great Wheel, we have, 
accordingly, a convenient device for studying different types 
of men. 

Finally, Yeats superimposed his doctrine of the Mask 
onto the Great Wheel and thus further elaborated on his 
original fiction for the achieving of psychological balance. 
The man who is over subjective will have to find, and fune- 
tion in terms of, his Mask or anti-self. The Mask of each 
man can be found in the phase directly opposite to his own. 
This of course involves conflict. For each man must try 
to become what he is not; to accomplish more than he can. 
But conflict, Yeats argues, is necessary for any kind of 
healthy psychological expression. It is, as a matter of fact, 
only through conflict that a man can achieve a harmony 
or an integration of his several faculties—will, imagination, 
anti-self, and subconscious (his Daimon)—, as well as a har- 
mony between himself and his physical environment (the 
Body of Fate). It is apparent, I think, that what Yeats is 
here attempting to do—that which throughout his entire 
life he strove to aceomplish—is to rationalize the split be- 
tween his own conscious and unconscious life as a law of 
psychological development and, at the same time, ingeniously 
to supply himself with an elaborate device for again bringing 
together these parts of his divided self. 

A Vision, then, seems to be like the ‘‘Oisin’’.in even 
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more ways than are implied in our brief comparison of the 
four principle phases of the moon of the Great Wheel with 
the island paradises of Tirnanog. Both works have their 
origin in Oedipal conflict. Like the ‘‘Oisin,’’ A Vision de- 
scribes life cycles that converge on and diverge from 
the divine; applies these to individual growth and the flux 
of universal history; succeeds in raising the unconscious to 
the level of the divine and, afterwards, in integrating the 
divine with the material world; and ties up all movement 
in and between the two worlds, material and divine, with 
the transmigration of life. Yeats adds to A Vision only his 
doctrine of the Mask ; but even this seems to be in the ‘‘ Oisin.”’ 
Does not the wandering hero perpetually struggle in conflict 
between his two selves—the self that brings him into Tirnan- 
og; the other self—the Mask, as it were—which drives 
him back to Ireland? But A Vision accomplished for Yeats 
what the reworking of an old Irish romance could never have 
accomplished. It systematized into a definite creed that 
which had heretofore been only intuitively perceived and 
only imperfectly understood. It established, in short, a 
way of life and art in terms of which poet and society might 
each achieve a feeling of unity in and a sense of balance be- 
tween all the dichotomies of experience: reality and dream; 
‘‘what is past, or passing, or to come’’; becoming and being; 
flux and stability. It created a narrative structure in which 
the naturally perceived cycles of both conscious and un- 
conscious are identified with moral values leading, he be- 
lieved, to the better life. Finally, A Vision supplied Yeats 
with a body of subject matter, and with allegory, metaphor, 
and symbol which helped to enrich the form and content of 
his poetry, to give it universal appeal, and to discipline it 
as only creed and system ean discipline decadent art. 
Whether or not he literally accepted as true all that he had 
written in A Vision is difficult to say. He himself does not 
appear always to have known. Nor is it any easier for us 
to evaluate the work as being or not being scientifically 
sound. But this really does not matter. Originating in the 
Oedipus complex and developed in art through poetic 
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genius, it has at least metaphorical truth directed at en- 
riching and moralizing each level of human experience. 

It was first with The Wild Swans of Coole (1919) that 
Yeats began to write poems based on his ‘‘system.’’ These 
poems fall into certain obvious classifications. There are, to 
begin with, the poems that are entirely expository. These 
simply take up and describe or explain the Great Wheel and 
its mythological views on universal history, transmigration, 
and conflicts of opposites: ‘‘Ego Dominus Tuus,’’ ‘‘The 
Phases of the Moon,’’ and ‘‘The Saint and the Hunchback,”’ 
to name only three. Next, there are those poems which, like 
‘‘The Cat and the Moon’’ and ‘‘The Double Vision of Michael 
Robartes,’’ are limited only to lyrical praise of the moon as 
both symbol of and sacred force in universal flux. Finally, 
there are the poems—perhaps his greatest—which make no 
attempt either to explain the Wheel or objectively to de- 
scribe its main symbols. Making use of the mythological 
concepts implicit in A Vision, the poems in this last group 
largely reveal, through metaphor and symbol, the secrets of 
ultimate being. First, there are those which treat of the 
great cycles of human history: for example, ‘‘Two Songs 
from a Play,’’ ‘‘Leda and the Swan,’’ and ‘‘The Second 
Coming.’’ Then there are the poems which tell about the 
struggle of the human soul to escape from the diverging 
eycles of the phenomenal world into the absolute of eternity: 
**Sailing to Byzantium,’’ ‘‘Byzantium,’’ and ‘‘ Among School 
Children.’’ 

The last of these, ‘‘ Among School Children,’’ is perhaps 
the most beautiful expression of Yeats’ mature thought. 
Certainly it is one of the most profound. In this world, he 
says, there is only change and decay. But this world is but 
a shadow of the unconscious-divine. It is only the outer 
realization of inner truth. Mothers weep because their sons 
grow old. Even Plato was saddened by the separation of the 
material world from the divine. It is understandable that 
men should behave in this way. And yet they are wrong. 
For if in the material world everything that we experience 
involves death as well as birth, we must not forget that it is 
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only in this way—through flux and change—that human 
life may fulfill itself, or fulfill the divine world of which 
it is a projection outward. It is a hard thing to grow old, 
to die. But men must not think of this and allow themselves 
to be carried away by self-pity. it is weak to do so. In- 
stead, they must look into the innermost heart of things. 
They must try to transcend the material world. They must 
find and identify themselves with the self-generating cycles 
of the divine, with absolute flux. Once they have done this, 
they will then be able to find comfort in the knowledge that 
body and soul are only different aspects of the same thing. 
They will understand that implicit in the motivating power 
behind the phenomenal world all things are the same, and all 
things are self-generating. And, if we but look, we shall 
find evidence of this even in the phenomenal world. For 
instance, on the chestnut tree, ‘‘the great rooted blossomer,’’ 
are not leaf, blossom, and bole (past, present, and future) 
part of the same life-giving organism? And how, after all, 
is it possible for the ‘‘deep-seeing eye’’ to distinguish, as it 
were, between the material object which is moved, that which 
does the moving, and motion itself? But full awareness 
comes only when the imagination looks inward. Indeed, when 
guided by everything that ‘‘heavenly glory symbolizes,”’ 
men will always learn to identify conscious and unconscious 
flux, to see everywhere the organic unity which binds all to 
one and makes implicit in the One all aspects of human 
experience, to realize that they can never ‘‘know the dancer 
from the dance.’’ Only when men have achieved this in- 
sight can any sort of meaning be given to individual and 
group life, can tradition and moral values be used in order 
to enrich thought and feeling. When this insight is achieved, 
men will at last understand that within their own minds 
past, present, and future are united. Levels of conscious 
and unconscious experience will then be brought into perfect 
harmony. Human life will be permitted to feel at home in 
space and time. 

Each poem which makes use of any part of A Vision— 
symbol or concept—, therefore, must be conceived of as 
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implying or making explicit a mythopoeic value. Similarly, 
all the poems which avail themselves of the system of the 
Great Wheel must be thought of as collectively creating out 
of themselves a single mythological narrative in which there 
are several levels of meaning: for example, those which 
describe historic flux, the transmigration of life, and psy- 
chological conflict. Moreover, since A Vision states the same 
values and ideas which are implicit in ‘‘The Wanderings 
of Oisin,’’ we must also imagine that each of the main themes 
of his early poetry—as well as those not immediately con- 
cerned with the twenty-eight phases of the moon—are all 
implicit in the Great Wheel: the political poems, the solar 
(or early lunar) allegories, the poems on the occult, the 
lyrics on the imagination, the lyrics on fulfilled and unful- 
filled love. It is in this way that all of Yeats’ poetry and 
the mythology which is indistinguishable from it both fall 
into a mould of many dimensions, specific intellectual and 
emotional patterns, and a single core. That core—that which 
from time to time I have referred to as ‘‘the psycho-esthetic 
center of his art’’—is, as we have seen, the Oedipus complex. 
Yeats’ excellence as a poet consists in his having dealt with 
it, whether through implication or direct statement, in all 
its conscious and unconscious aspects. It consists, also, in 
his having successfully developed out of so basic a preoc- 
cupation of psychic life a new mythology—new, and yet very 
old—, a mythology which he hoped would give psychological 
and moral direction to other men in the same way that it had 
given purpose and direction to him. This, I suspect, was 
the compelling factor which, in his later years, led him to 
explain-that in all he did he wished primarily ‘‘to write 
many poems where an always personal emotion was woven 
into a general pattern of myth and symbol.’’ 


NOTE: This essay is an abstract of certain portions of a longer study 
on Yeats’ poetry, William Butler Yeats, Poet of Myth and Tradition. 
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THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES 
IN THE LIGHT OF SOME 
PSYCHOANALYTIC 
OBSERVATIONS 


Frank Zimmermann Ph.D 


As part of the Bible and of world literature, the book 
of Ecclesiastes occupies a unique position. Long repudiated 
by modern scholarship as a product of King Solomon’s hand, 
it presents a picture of an urbane but disillusioned individual 
whom nothing ruffles, or rather who permits nothing to 
ruffle him, and whose advice is ‘‘There is nothing better 
for man than he should eat, drink, and give himself ‘a good 
time’ (2.4), and to seek pleasure wherever he can find it. 
True, there is some advantage to wisdom, and life’s expe- 
rience may be enriched through marriage, and _ pleasure 
should be one’s main objective. Nevertheless everything, 
however good, however beautiful, is vain and purposeless and 
ultimately is hebel ‘‘futility’’. Everything should be taken 
lightly. There is really no goal for man to earnestly strive 
after. To use the title of a book by Morris Jastrow, Qohelet 
is ‘‘a gentle cynic’’. The closest parrallel to him in univer- 
sal literature has been adjudged to be Omar Khayyam. 

While on the surface of things nothing disturbs him, 
psychoanalytic study provides a key to something signifi- 
eant in his personality. In chapter 12 of the book of Qohelet 
(Ecclesiastes), there is a poignant description of an old man 
and his declining, failing powers. The whole description 
is interwoven with high poetic imagery which certainly at 
the conclusion and most likely through the rest is sexually 
symbolic. I give the passage with some preliminary elucida- 
tion: 

1. Remember then thy Creator (error in the Hebrew 
for ‘‘thy health’’) in the days of thy youth while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou salt say, 
I have no pleasure in them 
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2. While the sun, or the light or the moon or the stars 
be not darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain; 

3. Inthe day when the keepers of the house shall tremble 
(figuratively for the arms), and the strong men shall bow 
themselves (the legs), and the grinders shall cease because 
they are few (the teeth), and those that look out of the win- 
dows be darkened (the eyes), 

4. And the doors shall be shut in the street (the lips? 
the ears? the intestines? all doubtful) when the sound of the 
grinding is low (?), and he (it) shall rise up at the voice of 
the bird (error in the Hebrew for: voice of the bird shall 
languish i.e. kam’| shall be kamal), and all the daughters of 
music shall be brought low (his voice fails), 

5. And he shall be afraid of that which is high (the old 
man is afraid of a height), and fear shall be in the way, and 
the almond tree shall he despise, and the grasshopper (1) 
shall be a burden, and the caperberry shall fail; because man 
goeth to his long home and the mourners go about the streets. 

In this latter verse we have the key to the whole poetic 
conception of this passage. It is agreed on all hands, and 
this by commentators entirely innocent of psychoanalysis 
e.g. as by H. Graetz, Kohelet, 1871 on the verse, that we have 
an erotic symbol in the ‘‘almond tree’’; and the caperberry 
was used by the ancients as an aphrodisiac. But if we re- 
mark on the other symbols mentioned in this flight of the 
imagination, we see that they are really disguised sexual 
symbols as well. Freud has taught us that in the dream the 
different parts of the body may serve as a disguise or sub- 
stitute for the genital parts. In the poetic description pre- 
sented above, all or nearly all of the component parts of the 
imagery are sexual symbols. I give the references most con- 
veniently from the ‘‘ Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud’’, 
New York, 1938, Modern Library edition. 

The most obvious symbols are: 
arms, legs: ‘‘The genitals may be represented in dreams by 
other parts of the body: the male member by the hand or 


foot... .’’ p. 375. 
the teeth: The loss of teeth in a dream is a well known symbol 


or 


ol 
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of the (patient’s feeling of the) loss of potency. Comp. op. 
cit. p. 388-89 for the whole discussion by Freud. 
the eyes: In Oedipus dreams, the eye appears as a sexual 
symbol. ‘‘The blinding of the eye in the Oedipus legend and 
elsewhere is a substitute for castration’’. Ibid, p. 393 n. 1. 
the doors: Likewise as a familiar sexual signification. ‘* Any- 
one who has had experience in the translating of dreams wil, 
of course, at once be reminded the penetration into narrow 
spaces and the opening of locked doors are among the com- 
monest of sexual symbols. ...’’ op. cit. 392. In Hebrew 
delet ‘‘door’’ is found expectedly as a symbol for vagina 
Job 3. 10. What is especially significant in the passage under 
discussion is the use of the dual, delataim, ‘‘the two doors’’ 
i. e. the two labia of the vagina. For further interpretation, 
see below. 
bird: a very frequent symbol. Ibid, p. 390. Comp. the winged 
phalloi of the ancients. 
voice: i. e. ‘‘the daughters of music’’ mentioned above. The 
voice appears often as a sign of sexual potency. Comp. Reik, 
Th., Ritwal, p. 263. In rabbinic literature, it is expressly 
asserted: ‘‘Voice in women is sexual’’ Kol b’ishah ervah. 
Berakot 24a. 
height: a familiar conception and disguise of sexual inter- 
course. Comp. ‘‘Steep inclines, ladders, stairs and going up 
and down them are symbolic representations of the sexual 
act (p. 372 apud Freud). 
way: ‘‘travelling, journeying-alighting—getting out of bed— 
having sevual intercourse’’ Freud, op. cit. p. 397 n. The 
Hebrew derek ‘‘way’’ has a sexual association. Thus Gen. 
6.12: ‘‘And God saw the earth and behold it was corrupt; 
for all flesh had corrupted their way upon the earth’’ is 
interpreted by the old Rabbis in a sexual sense. So, too, 
to give another example, our well known usage ‘‘The way of 
a man with a maid’’ based on Prov. 30.19 where again derek 
is used. 

Other less obvious symbols are: 
grinding: ‘‘Grinding’’ here is the crushing of the wheat 
kernels by the millstones as practiced even to this day. ‘‘ All 
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complicated machines, weapons and tools are as a rule the 
male genitals (p. 373, condensed). The Hebrew root tahan 
has a very definite connotation of sexuality. Thus Samson, 
blinded, was employed as a grinder in prison because of his 
great strength (Jud. 16.21) but the talmudic doctors com- 
ment fancifully that the Philistines brought their wives to 
be impregnated by him. Of course he could not be simply 
a grinder. Note also the significant verse in Job. 31. 9-10: 

If mine heart have been deceived by a woman 

Or if I have laid wait at my neighbor’s door (!) 

Then let my wife grind unto another (Heb. tahan) 

And let others bow down upon her! 

Incidentally, the millstones mentioned, bore in post-biblical 
times names of obvious sexual significance, for the upper 
millstone the people called rekeb ‘‘the rider’’ and the nether- 
stone was called shekeb ‘‘the lier-under’’. 

The sun, moon and stars are not altogether clear to 
me. There are undoubtedly sexual overtones. On the one 
hand, the Hebrew shemesh ‘‘sun’’ is directly connected with 
Shamash the old sun-god and god of the fertility cult, and 
corresponding to the occidental Zeus who was frequently 
worship under the form of a bull (on all this compare A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, 5 vols., 1940 s. v. Shamash Index) and on the 
other hand, shemesh may be associated with shimesh, a He- 
brew root meaning to have sexual intercourse. For moon, 
Freud comp. the ‘‘humorous sense of the French ‘la lune” 
(p. 394). In Hebrew yareah ‘‘moon’’ is associated with 
yerah ‘‘month’’ and with ‘orah ‘‘menstrual flow’’ Gen. 18.11, 
lat. mensis, the monthly. 

In short, what we have in Qohelet is a poetic piece in 
which the author has let his imagination take flight, and 
which may be interpreted as a dream, the sexual content of 
which is quite evident. This passage has defied interpreta- 
tion for centuries and it would be presumptuous for us to 
say that a complete interpretation is now disclosed. But 
psychologically the picture is quite recognizable and gen- 
uine. I give a paraphrase now which touches the highlights 
of the passage with some explanatory comments. 


‘ 
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1. Be mindful of your health while you are young be- 
fore the evil days come when you shall say I have no (sexual) 
pleasure in them, 

2. Before your life is darkened by the loss of sexual 
powers, 

3. Before your iarms, legs, teeth and eyes fail, 

4, And the female doors are closed because the ‘‘grind- 
ing’’ has faltered (the old man cannot penetrate the vagina 
because he fails in erection), the bird languishes and the 
voice falters (he is now afraid of the sexual act because of 
his repeated failures), and so he pretends to despise the 
almond tree (sexual activity and pleasure) .... and even 
aphrodisiacs are unavailing. 

So Qohelet, calm and composed otherwise, and shrugging 
his shoulders at all and everything with the epithet ‘‘all is 
vanity’’ really has been deeply disturbed. We feel the 
repetition of failure, failure, failure. It is the loss of sexual 
powers, repeated under different symbols, that has given him 
a tremendous shock. Everything he could lightheartedly jest 
at or cynically query, but not this. It may be that all life 
was philosophically not worthwhile, but the loss of this life- 
giving pleasure activity has crushed him. And may we not 
find in this annihilating experience come to Qohelet the 
source of his viewpoint? It was the sense of inadequacy, of 
incompetence, and finally of failure to measure up sexually, 
that gave rise to his pessimism and cynicism. And to under- 
stand Qohelet aright, should we not read therefore chapter 
12 before chapter 1? Notice that chapter 12 leads up to the 
discouraging conclusion ‘‘ All is vanity’’ (12.8; the rest of 
the verses to v. 14 are recognized to be of another hand) with 
which the book begins (1.2). 


77-32 Vleigh Place, Flushing, N. Y. 
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A STUDY OF TRENDS IN RECENT 
PSYCHOANALYTIC 
PUBLICATIONS 


Albert Ellis* 


*Mental Hygiene Clinics, The New Jersey State Hospital at Greystone 
Park 


Sigmund Freud first formulated psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples as a) a psychological system which best described the 
psychodynamiecs of human personality and b) a therapeutic 
technique which could be used effectively for the reorien- 
tation and cure of those individuals whose personality strue- 
tures had become disorganized, aberrant, and neurotic. Not 
long after his first psychoanalytic formulations, Freud, to- 
gether with some of his outstanding pupils, began to apply 
analysis more widely and broadly to human affairs, and to 
use its principles for the fuller understanding of folk-lore, 
history, biography, literature, art, and many other important 
fields of human endeavor. In the writings of his final years, 
in fact, Freud was more consistently concerned with the meta- 
psychological applications of psychoanalysis than with its 
application to the theory and treatment of neurosis. 

That psychoanalysis, if it has any validity at all, is 
applicable and pertinent to social, political, artistic, religious 
and other problems to which humanity is heir is hardly de- 
niable. It may be wondered, however, to what extent psy- 
choanalysts should utilize their time and energies for the 
investigation of metapsychological areas as against, say, their 
more intensively cultivating their original garden of human 
personality and its neurotic aberrations. On the one hand, 
there are those who contend that analytic writers, no matter 
how undisputed their competence in their milieu of diagnosis 
and treatment, have no right to extend their formulations 
to non-analytie fields where they are, at best, amateurs. On 
the other hand, there are those who say that precisely be- 
cause human personality is at the root of all politico-econom- 
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je-social-artistic life, and because psychoanalysts are those 
who most intensely investigate and understand this human 
personality, no one more than they has a right to meta- 
psychological speculations. 

With the settling, or even the discussion, of this con- 
tentious question the present paper has no concern. It would 
seem advisable, though, that before such a controversial issue 
is discussed at all, all possible factual evidence bearing on 
it be brought to light. What, for example, are the facts 
about pyschoanalysts deserting their original fields of in- 
vestigation to devote themselves to broader social, political, 
and artistic issues? To what extent do contemporary analytic 
writers neglect discussions and researches on, say, the psy- 
chodynamies of personality and the techniques of psycho- 
therapy, to dwell on (presumably) less relevant issues? To 
the gathering of the data which might possibly answer these 
questions the present research was directed. 

Specifically, the study reported in this paper was de- 
signed to answer two questions: 1) What proportion of cur- 
rent psychoanalytic writing is devoted to various psycholog- 
ical and metapsychological areas? 2) How do these pro- 
portions compare with those that existed in psychoanalytic 
writings five and ten years ago? 

To answer these questions, a search was made of all the 
published psychoanalytical periodical literature for the years 
1946-1947, 1940-1941, and 1934-1935. These three two-year 
periods were selected because they were separated by five- 
year intervals, and because they included post-World War 
II and pre-World War II periods. Only English and Am- 
erican publications were included in the study, since it was 
not practicable to include foreign-language periodicals for 
the selected periods. All articles included in the study had 
to pass two criteria: 1) They had to be written by practicing 
psychoanalysts or (in relatively few cases) by individuals 
who had been analyzed and who were closely identified with 
analysis. 2) They had to be specifically concerned with 
some phase of psychoanalysis and to employ psychoanalytic 
orentations and principles. Articles which were written 
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about psychoanalysis by non-analytic writers were not in- 
cluded; nor were articles written by analysts which dealt 
with non-analytie discussion or researches (e.g., the incidence 
of neurosis in the armed forces, written from a_ purely 
statistical viewpoint). All American and British psycho- 
analytic and psychiatric publications from the periods of 
the study were covered, and additional references were ob- 
tained from Psychological Abstracts. While a few psycho- 
analytic articles for the three two-year periods were probably 
missed, it is just as probable that over 95% of the available 
English and American psychoanalytic papers published dur- 
ing the stipulated periods were included in this survey. 


THE FINDINGS 
The findings of this study are summarized in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Percentage of Psychoanalytic Articles 
Devoted to Specified Topics 


Topic Percentage Percentage Percentage 
1946-1947 1940-1941 1934-1935 
(N equals 290) (N equals 276) (N equals 182) 
Personality Psychodynamics 
Childhood and Adolescence 8 5 7 
Psychoanalytic Theory and ~ 
the Psychodynamics of 


Personality 16 23 22 
Sex Development and 
Aberrations 8 32 6 34 16 45 
Psychopathology 
Neurosis 8 9 11 
Psychosomatic Ailments 8 7 7 
Psychopathy and Delinquency 3 3 2 
Psychosis 5 24 5 24 5 2 
Therapy and Training 
Techniques of Therapy 13 7 8 
Training of Analysts 4 0 8 


History and Biography of 
Psychoanalysis 4 9 1 


? 
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Social Science Applications 
Anthropology, Religion, 


History, etc. 9 9 7 
Politico-Economic-Social 
Theory 4 13 8 17 § 12 
Art and Literature 10 9 9 
Total Percentage 100 100 100 


The figures in Table 1 were obtained in the following man- 
ner: Every article on psychoanalysis in each of the two-year 
periods selected for this study was read to determine what 
its main topic was. Many of the articles, and indeed most 
of them, covered two or more topics—since articles which 
were, for example, mainly devoted to a discussion of neu- 
rosis might also include a discussion of the psychodynamics 
of human nature and of therapeutic techniques. In each 
instance, however, one main topic was chosen from each 
published paper, and only this topic was credited in the 
figures listed in Table 1. Several alternate methods of cred- 
iting the main topics were considered, but this one was finally 
selected as being the most practical, because it comes closest _ 
to furnishing data on what was presumably the central pur- 
pose of each author when he wrote the given article under 
consideration. 

An examination of the figures in Table 1 leads to the 
following observations: 

1. The absolute number of published psychoanalytic 
articles jumped appreciably from 1934-5 to 1940-1, but in- 
ereased only slightly from 1940-1 to 1946-7. There are prob- 
ably two main reasons for this original jump and then 
relative lag: 1) Between the 1934-5 and 1940-1 periods 
Hitler’s reign in Europe became so pronounced that a good 
many European analysts fled the continent to England or 
America and began publishing in English instead of their 
original tongue. 2) During the 1940-1 period, when World 
War II was just getting into full swing, publications in 
the professional field still had their full quota of paper, and 
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were hardly hit at all; but during the 1946-7 period, when 
inflationary and shortage effects of World War II were stil] 
being felt, curtailment of publishing facilities (particularly 
the International Journal of Psychoanalysis and the British 
Journal of Medical Psychology) probably reduced the volume 
of publications. Consequently, the original jump and the 
subsequent relative lag in the absolute number of psycho- 
analytic articles shown in the columns of Table 1 should not 
be taken too seriously, nor unusual meaning read into them. 

2. The main concern of psychoanalytic writers has 
been in the past, and still definitely is, with the theory of 
psychoanalysis and the psychodynamics of human person- 
ality. Relatively fewer writers have centered their papers 
around this theme in recent years than did the writers of 
over a decade ago; but the percentage figures in this con- 
nection are still impressive. Thus, when it is realized how 
many different themes contemporary psychoanalytic writers 
could employ in their articles, it is interesting to note that 
about a third of them still largely devote their professional 
writing to one of Freud’s first concerns: namely, the psycho- 
dynamics of human personality. 

3. One of the main reasons why relatively less con- 
temporary emphasis seems to be given to personality dynam- 
ics than was the case a decade ago seems to be the relative 
de-emphasis of articles on sex development and aberrations. 
This falling off of articles specifically devoted to human 
sexuality seems logically to follow the course of Freud’s later 
thinking, as well as eritical views of Fromm, Horney, Reik, 
Sullivan and others. 

4. The second main concern of psychoanalytic writers, 
after their interest in the psychodynamics of personality, is 
with psychopathology. About one-quarter of contemporary 
psychoanalytic articles are largely devoted to the cause and 
development of neurosis, psychosomatic ailments, psychosis, 
and psychopathy. This percentage has remained almost 
exactly the same during the three two-year periods studied. 
Even the proportion of articles devoted to psychosomatic 
ailments has remained almost the same from 1934-5 to 1946- 
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7: thus indicating that psychoanalysts were thinking in 
psychosomatic terms years before psychosomatic medicine 
assumed its present-day popularity. For the sake of clarity 
it should be noted, however, that while 5% of psychoanalytic 
articles were mainly devoted to the topic of psychosis in 
each of the periods under discussion, the 1946-7 articles 
were differently oriented than the 1934-5 articles, in that the 
former emphasized psychoanalytic therapy in the psychoses 
while the latter emphasized psychotic etiology. Also: sev- 
eral of the 1946-7 articles which largely dealt with psychosis 
were primarily concerned with therapy, and hence were 
listed under that heading in Table 1. 

5. Politico-social applications of psychoanalysis were 
more prominent in 1940-1 than in the 1934-5 articles, but 
dropped in prominence in the 1946-7 articles. This seems 
partly to be the result of the beginning of World War II, 
in the years 1939-40, which apparently made for a sudden 
upsurge in the application of psychoanalysis to politico- 
social thought. The invention and use of the atomic bomb, 
immediately prior to the 1946-7 period, apparently did not 
cause a concomitant rise in psychoanalytic articles dealing 
mainly with politico-social issues. 

6. The greatest and most significant rise in the tab- 
ulated proportions from the 1940-1 to the 1946-7 period was 
that in articles dealing with techniques of therapy and with 
the training of analysts. The increase in the therapy articles 
largely seems to stem from two factors: 1) The work of 
Alexander and French and their associates at the Chicago 
Institute for Psychoanalysis stimulated considerable dis- 
cussion of therapeutic techniques, with some analysts writ- 
ing favorable and some writing unfavorable articles about 
so-called brief analytic therapy. 2) The utilization of 
therapeutic techniques forwarded by World War II expe- 
rience, such as hypnoanalysis, narcoanalysis, and group 
therapy, also stimulated considerable discussion by analytic 
writers. As for the notable increase in articles on the 
training of analysts during the 1946-7 period, this was ob- 
viously the result a) of psychoanalysis’ coming-of-age as an 
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accepted psychotherapeutice technique and b) of the present- 
day shortage of psychiatrists and analysts, which has brought 
the problem of training to the forefront. 

7. Psychoanalytic articles dealing with the history of 
psychoanalysis and biographies of leading analysts notably 
jumped from the 1934-5 to the 1940-1 period, then declined 
again during the 1946-7 period. This relative rise and de- 
cline has a simple explanation: Sigmund Freud died in 
1939, and most of the historical and biographical articles 
published during the 1940-1 period were directly inspired 
by his demise. The rise of historical and biographical ar- 
ticles from 1% in 1934-5 to 4% in 1946-7 is probably attrib- 
utable, again, to the coming of age of psychoanalysis, and 
to its naturally meriting more historical comment in 1946-7 
than in 1934-5. 

8. Psychoanalytic articles with art and literature as 
their main theme constituted about the same percentage of 
all psychoanalytic papers in 1946-7 as they had in 1940-1 and 
1934-5. About ten percent of the papers were largely de- 
voted to art and literature during all three periods—which 
may or may not seem to be a disproportionately large per- 
centage, depending on one’s viewpoint. 

9. If psychoanalysis proper be thought of as that realm 
of psychology which is largely concerned with psychoanalytic 
theory, the psychodynamics of personality, psychopathology, 
therapy and training of analysts, and the history and biog- 
raphy of analysis and analysts, and if all other topics listed 
in Table 1 are thought of as being only quasi-psychoanalytie, 
then it would seem that about one-quarter of contemporary 
psychoanalytic articles are largely devoted to quasi- and 
three-quarters to strictly analytic matters. 


DISCUSSION 


In the light of the foregoing data, it is clear that there 
have been no startling changes in the main topics em- 
phasized by psychoanalytic writers during the last decade. 
The significant changes that have occurred in the propor- 
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tions of articles devoted to different subjects have been, for 
the most part, quite understandable and, one might say, 
natural. Thus, the largest (relative) increases have oc- 
eurred in articles devoted largely to psychotherapeutic 
techniques, the training of analysts, and the history of 
psychoanalysis: all of which one might expect to gain greater 
emphasis in 1946-7 than in 1934-5. The largest (relative) 
decreases have occurred in articles concerned with psycho- 
analytic theory and the psychodynamiecs of personality and 
with sex development and aberrations. These decreases 
may be explained in terms of a) the tendency of analysts 
to give (relatively) less thought to sexual psychodynamics 
than they previously did and b) the fact that the propor- 
tional gains listed above had to be made at the expense of 
some other topics, and personality psychodynamics, being 
the largest single category, was perhaps the most logical 
heading to suffer a (relative) loss.. 

It may of course be wondered why psychoanalytic ar- 
ticles devoted to art and literature and to social science 
applications not only held their own over the periods studied, 
but even made small relative increases, while articles devoted 
to psychoanalytic theory and the psychodynamiecs of per- 
sonality relatively declined. Here the answer would seem 
to be not that the latter appeared to be of less importance 
to analysts, but that the former appeared to be of (relatively) 
more importance. That is to say, there does seem to be a 
consistent tendency of psychoanalystic writers in recent years 
to concern themselves not so much (as before) with the 
psychodynamics of individual personality development as 
with the utilization of psychoanalytic formulations concern- 
ing personality to understand anthropological, historical, 
political, social, and other human institutions and occur- 
rences. One fairly obvious reason for this phenomenon is 
doubtlessly that having previously given some of their best 
thinking to the solving of questions of personality psycho- 
dynamics, many analysts (who are writing just as many 
articles today as they perhaps, likewise, did a decade or 
more ago), have now turned a good part of their analytic 
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attention to applying their own personality theories. An- 
other way of putting this is to say that it is a natural tend- 
ency for any major science (whether it be physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, or almost anything else) first to devote its 
energies mainly to theoretical problems, and later to em- 
phasize the application of its established theory to various 
areas. The contemporary application of psychoanalytic 
principles to art and literature and to social scientific think- 
ing may largely be representative of a similar trend in other 
scientific fields. 

While it may seem logical, especially in these trouble- 
some politico-social times, that 13% of contemporary psycho- 
analytie articles are being largely devoted to social science 
applications, it may be wondered why as many as 10% of 
current papers are concerned with artistic and _ literary 
topies. Are analysts, it may be asked, really as creatively, 
or at least critically, inclined as all that? No, it must be 
pointed out, they probably are not. For it is well to realize 
in this connection that there is a special reason why analytic 
articles about art and literary topics may be more prom- 
inent in number than analysts’ interests in art and literature 
would normally make them. The reason: simply that it is 
far easier for an analyst who wants to keep breaking into 
print to write an article on, say, a playwright, poet, novelist, 
musician, or painter than on, say, conversion hysteria or 
the handling of the transference relationship. For the 
latter type of article usually requires the gathering of mate- 
rial from a series of cases, which may take several years to 
amass; while the former type of article may be written 
after only a few weeks of research. Consequently, although 
10% of published analytic articles may be on artistic or 
literary topics, this percentage may give an exaggerated 
impression of the vital concern of analysts with these topics. 
The same observation may be made, though with perhaps a 
lesser degree of emphasis, in regard to analytic articles con- 
cerned with social science applications. 

Or, putting the matter another way, it may be hypoth- 
esized that the categories in Table 1 which are perhaps 
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under-represented are those dealing with the psychodynamies 
of personality, with psychopathology, and with psycho- 
analytic therapy techniques: since in order to write papers 
on these subjects, a good deal of prior research, often 


‘stretched over a period of years, is required. On the other 


hand, the requisites for writing analytic articles on some 
of the other categories listed in Table 1 are less strict and 
time-consuming; so that the percentage figures for these 
categories may be relatively inflated. 

All things considered, therefore, it would appear that 
the primary emphasis of psychoanalytic writers is still on 
what might be called ‘‘pure’’ analytic problems; and that 
while a sizeable minority (almost 25%) of current analytic 
papers are mainly concerned with ‘‘applied’’ or metapsy- 
chological problems, there is some reason to believe that 
there is less vital interest in these ‘‘applied’’ problems than 
the incidence figvres would indicate. These are the facts 
of the case; and, as promised at the start of this paper, 
evaluative judgments concerning them will now be left to 
interested readers. 


SUMMARY 


A study of the psychoanalytic periodical literature 
published during the years 1946-7, 1940-1, and 1934-5 was 
made to determine what percentage of articles was mainly 
devoted to different subject categories. It was found that 
during the 1946-7 period 32% of the published analytic 
papers were largely concerned with the psychoanalytic 
theory and the psychodynamies of personality; 24% were 
devoted to neurosis and the other forms of psychopathology ; 
17% were about therapeutic techniques and the training 
of analysts; and 4% were concerned with the history and 
biography of analysis. At the same time, 13% of the pub- 
lished papers were largely devoted to social science appli- 
cations and 10% to art and literature. These percentages 
were basically similar to those found for articles published 
during the 1940-1 and 1934-5 periods, except that therapy 
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and training of analysts made appreciable (relative) gains, 
while psychodynamies of personality made sizeable (relative) 
losses over the stipulated periods. 

It was also found that there were understandable 
reasons for the relative gains and losses in the proportions 
of articles devoted to different categories. It was finally 
found that, because of the relative ease of their research 
aspects, the observed proportions of analytic articles devoted 
to social science, art, and literary applications were probably 
(relatively) inflated over those proportions devoted to ‘‘pure’”’ 
psychoanalytic formulations. It was concluded that the 
primary emphasis of psychoanalytic writers is still on the 
aspects of analysis originally investigated by Freud—namely, 
the psychodynamics of human personality, the causes and 
development of neuroses and other psychopathological mani- 
festations, and the techniques of psychoanalytic therapy. 


THE ROLE OF THE MOTHER 
IN THE FEAR OF RAPE 


Nandor Fodor, LL.D. 


It is no more unnatural for a woman to be afraid of 
rape than for a man to be afraid of castration, or of any 
other injury that threatens the integrity of the body. Only 
when the fear of rape is excessive and morbid are we justi- 
fied in assuming that it is conditioned by traumatic events. 

Usually, such traumata are discovered in layers upon 
layers, going back as far as the primal scene in the parental 
bedroom which was inadvertently observed and miscon- 
strued. Sometimes, however, sexual traumata well up 
from still greater depth and are of a more biological than 
personal nature. 

A beautiful girl, twice unhappily married and about 
to make a hit-or-miss attempt at happiness for the third 
time, was discussing with a friend her mother’s hysterec- 
tomy, which was necessitated by a tumor. That night she 
had a terrible dream: 

‘‘T was with my mother at a party in the country. I 
had to go to the bathroom very badly. I went up a long, 
narrow staircase and found myself in a peculiar room. It 
was round and had two small high windows, at one of 
which I saw a small dummy man, with a moustache, point- 
ing a gun at the other window. The toilet was very white, 
but it had no seat. That did not bother me as I always 
stand over the toilet in a strange bathroom. I passed water 
very slowly and painfully. All of a sudden, I looked down 
and saw a white mass looking like discharge on the floor. 
It had come from me. 

‘‘Then I saw a tank full of water and floating in it was 
a tumor, as big as a coconut. The blood vessels stood out 
vividly. Suddenly, the tumor was sucked down to the bot- 
tom of the tank and I felt that something had been pulled 
out of me. It was very painful and frightening. I heard 
a voice: Let it come out; it is all over now, it is a tumor.”’ 
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COMPULSIVE URINATION 


On waking from the dream, an urgent need to pass 
water drove the patient to the bathroom. For three days 
afterwards, she felt sore in the genital passage as if she 
had passed something. This is an excellent illustration of 
the suggestive influence of nightmares over waking life. 
In this ease, it exemplified the urgency of psychological 
therapy. 

The dream is very rich in analytic material. One of 
the first impressions it conveyed was that the patient suf- 
fered from compulsive urination. There was the feeling 
in the dream and after the dream that she had to go to 
the bathroom very badly and there was the absence of the 
lavatory seat which elicited the confession that she is 
compelled to stand over the lavatory in strange bathrooms. 
She admitted, indeed, that compulsive urination was with 
her a serious complaint. Not only did she have to get up 
every night, sometimes twice to go to the bathroom, but 
the need to pass water was particularly strong in the pre- 
menstrual period, and sometimes during intercourse; she 
had to interrupt the coital act and go to the bathroom even 
though she had urinated just before. On resuming inter- 
course, the pressure usually returned. She had to urinate 
whenever she put her foot into a tub of water, touched 
water with her hand or heard it running. Sometimes she 
had to get out of the tub and urinate a second time, though 
she had taken precautions before beginning to bath. The 
same compulsion manifested itself on the beach. 

As usual, no medical treatment availed against this 
frequency of urination. Her medical history revealed the 
following data: searlet fever at the age of seven (for which 
her mother blamed her father as she caught the infection 
from a little girl with whose mother her own father kept 
company); pains in the kidney several years ago, but a 
recent examination showed her kidneys functioning nor- 
mally; chronic bladder inflammation for the previous three 
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In the dream, urination is very slow and painful. This 
was often the case in reality. The pattern may have been 
her mother’s who had a bladder inflammation after hys- 
terectomy. For neurotic purposes the bladder is a good 
substitute for the womb because it is near the genital area 
and it is expendable. Sexual guilt is frequently converted 
into bladder affliction. As the patient had an abortion 
after her first marriage and later underwent ovariotomy, 
it seemed likely that sexual guilt was a factor in this 
specific complaint. Tumors, in the fantasy life of neurotics, 
often take the place of a dead child or represent pregnancy 
fantasies. 

That in this patient’s unconscious a link, indeed, has 
existed between childbirth and the bladder, was presently 
shown. She dreamed that she had to go to the toilet several 
times. To reach it, she had to creep on all fours along 
a narrow passage and had to duck under an arch. The 
place was in darkness but light came in from the passage 
through which she crept. She sat on her dog’s saucepan 
(which her mother used to give her when she was sick) and 
the water came slowly. 

The uterine element in this dream stands out clearly. 
Ducking under an arch is a picturesque illustration of 
birth; but it does not follow that painful urination is due 
to an afterpain of birth. The birth picture may only point 
out the relationship between inflamed bladder and preg- 
nancy. Abortion or other injuries and fantasies may be 
more likely responsible for the pain because the element of 
fatality that characterizes birth dreams is absent. As a 
matter of fact, any emotional injury could be converted 
into a bladder complaint. People can ery with their blad- 
ders; and she seemed to do so. If she quarrelled with her 
fiancé, she had to rush to the bathroom and keep going 
until the quarrel was smoothed over. 


JACK THE RIPPER FEARS 
To return to the strange bathroom: the patient’s com- 
ment on her habit of standing over the toilet reveals that 
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she also suffered from infection fears. Mother used to 
warn her never to sit on the seat in a public toilet. The 
seat was a threat of contracting venereal disease from 
which intercourse and pregnancy anxieties developed to 
an unusual degree. She refused her first husband the con- 
summation of marriage, and sewed up his borrowed py 
jama (in which she used to sleep) in order to protect her- 
self. After a month, her husband raped her, and she suf- 
fered excruciating pains. The only way she could find 
sexual gratification was by masturbation. She tried to 
help the situation and had herself surgically stretched; but 
it made little difference. During the year and a half her 
first marriage lasted, she derived no pleasure from conjugal 
life, yet felt compelled to complete the act of intercourse 
by secret masturbation in the bathroom. 

Her first husband was addicted to cunnilingus and 
forced her to practice fellatio on him. Both practices filled 
her with disgust. She never could kiss a man with mous- 
tache. Recently, she had seen an old photograph of her 
present fiancé, which shows him with a beard. Im a flash, 
she knew the reason of her odd aversion. The moustache 
reminded her of pubic hair, her own in cunnilingus and, on 
a deeper level, of her father’s ‘‘moustache’’ below. At a 
pienic, when she was six years old, she saw her father 
urinating behind the bushes and was frightened by the 
size of his organ. Later a man, who was sitting next to her 
on a bench, exhibited his erect penis and gave her a shock. 
She was again scared some years ago on seeing her brother 
asleep on a bed, with his genitals exposed. 

The reason for her fright went back to Jack the Ripper, 
stories of whose crimes were in the newspapers when she 
was very small. She failed to understand what it was all 
about, and believed that Jack the Ripper was killing chil- 
dren with a knife. Perhaps, unconsciously, she had placed 
herself in the position of the attacked women whose bellies 
were ripped open by a knife. Her mother made the situa- 
tion worse by constantly warning her against strangers. 
The result was that she became very timid in the company 
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of men whom she had not met before. This timidity was 
very much in evidence at the time that her analysis began. 


RECTAL TRAUMATA 

The patient’s association of moustache with pubic hair 
calls immediate attention to the dummy man in the bath- 
room. He had a moustache and was armed with a gun. The 
patiert’s father wore a moustache, but the dummy man was 
of small stature and resembled Jack, the patient’s young 
brother. As the gun has the same symbolic value as the 
knife of Jack the Ripper, an investigation of the patient’s 
relationship to her brother became incumbent. 

She recalled incidents highly charged with emotion. 
Jack’s anatomy used to excite her imagination and she re- 
membered playing doctor and nurse with him during the 
course of which mutual exploration of the genitals and of 
the anus took place. Once they were caught by their mother, 
and she was considered the investigator of the game as 
she was the older one. The feeling of humiliation and guilt 
stayed with her and, at the time when she came to analysis, 
she was shy about looking her brother in the face, wonder- 
ing if he remembered. 

Other memories were wrapped in a haze of mental 
confusion. They concerned Jack’s circumcision. Having 
been caught by the nurse in masturbation, she was threat- 
ened with the cutting off of something. This recalled a 
mysterious remark which the doctor made when he ecir- 
eumeised Jack. It was to the effect that she, too, would 
need circumcision. The meaning of this remark was never 
cleared up. Perhaps she had an over-developed or over- 
grown clitoris, perhaps the doctor was misunderstood both 
by her mother and herself; the fact is that she had been so 
frightened by the doctor’s words that when the memory 
of the incident returned, she hardly could resist the desire 
to take a mirror and look for some abnormality or traces of 
operation. 

In the dream, Jack’s gun pointed at the other window. 
The round shape of the bathroom and the long, narrow 
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staircase leading up to it seems to symbolise the womb, 
The two small high windows suggest entrances. Anatom- 
ically, we only know of one entrance, through the vagina, 
but in childish fantasy this is often obscured by the anus 
as it is more natural to expect babies arrive that way than 
through the true orifice. The ‘‘other window’’, therefore, 
we may assume, is the anal one; it was further back, as it 
is in reality. It must have some importance in the dream 
if the gun is pointing at it. 

We have already established that the dummy man, 
through the moustache, is a telescopic representation of 
the patient’s father and brother. When she was very small, 
she witnessed intercourse between her parents. Having 
seen her father behind mother, she assumed that he was 
urinating into her mother’s rectum. A large part of this 
patient’s incestuous fantasies with her father was built on 
this memory, and this became an important component of 
her urination compulsion. Her chronic bladder inflamma- 
tion may well have been caused by the guilty passion which 
the scene inspired. The excitation was probably also re- 
sponsible for her involvement in sexual situations with 
her young brother who appears to have been responsible 
for her rape fears, both genital and anal, to a considerable 
degree. She dreamed, for instance, of foxes biting her in 
the leg and arm, and of being in bed with her mother in 
a barn, together with a Mr. and Mrs. Lynch whose presence, 
for some reason, was frightening. With the name she asso- 
ciated lynching, and the barn recalled memories of digital 
exploration by Jack in the barn-like garage. This, in turn, 
reminded her of a man who had tried to rape her in his 
car in the garage-way while she was still a virgin. 

When her father died, she fell victim to a severe at- 
tack of rectal pains. Seven years before analysis, she 
slipped on a dance floor; a big man crashed on top of her 
and she injured her coceyx. This injury had caused pains 
ever since. She was in the habit of constantly falling on 
her back. It is possible that such an accident should be 
contrived on unconscious purpose for self-punishment. On 
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medical examination, her uterus was discovered tipped, and 
she underwent an operation. 

She suffered from chronic constipation and from 
haemorrhoids. As a small child she passed a tapeworm. 
Menstruation and intercourse gave her pains in the rectum. 
Chiropractors found it impossible to adjust her coceyx 
because the tightening of her anal sphincter prevented the 
entry of the finger. The attempt at examination hurt her 
for weeks. The summer before she began her analysis, 
she contracted an infection by poison oak in the woods. 
In the course of evacuation, the leaves must have touched 
her buttocks, and she was laid up for a week. Twice she 
had anal fissures. The last time she thought she had can- 
cer in the rectum. Nobody in her family ever had cancer, 
but she had caught ‘‘erabs’’ (an odd equation with cancer) 
from her first husband who had also tried, unsuccessfully, 
anal intercourse. Between these various anal traumata 
and genital complaints, she was lost in mental confusion. 
After the last fissure operation, as she came out of the 
anesthetic, she wanted to embrace her doctor. She thought 
that the doctor was her analyst about whom, during the 
operation, she had an erotic dream. 

As a mechanism to lessen the surgical shock, the dream 
served her well, but it also reveals that she both feared 
and desired anal intercourse. The desire was not permitted 
to rise into her consciousness as it was heavily invested 
with the fear of death. In place of the usual small-vagina 
complex, she suffered from small-anus fantasies because 
the infantile measuring up of her own anatomy against 
father’s had survived the passing of time without change. 
The legal operation which she was undergoing must have 
had a share in persuading the Censor to permit the dream 
but the very operation is exploited for the purpose of 
demonstrating the equation, from the viewpoint of the 
unconscious, between rectal enlargement and anal deflora- 
tion. The pains that had led to the discovery of the fissure 
was first noticed in her fiancé’s apartment. They were in 
bed when a loud knock sounded on the door. Her heart 
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suddenly stood still; she could not help thinking that her 
mother had found her out and was at the door in one of 
her old furies. The rectal pains appeared during the next 
intercourse. But strangely, the operation did her more 
good by enlarging the rectal passage than by the actual 
repair of the fissure as, for her fantasy life, it replaced the 
small anus with a big one and permitted her to grow up. 

That the analyst in this rectal intercourse fantasy stood 
for her father appeared probable from the study of another 
dream. In this, she saw her father in a coffin, dead. Then 
he came to life and grabbed her by the arm. After this the 
scene shifted. She was on her back, naked, and a man 
pounced on her and touched her coccyx with his penis, 
She does not say in the dream that, in order to do that, the 
man had turned her, at least into a sideways position, and 
she only admitted after considerable hesitation that the man 
looked like her analyst. Her father came to life because the 
analytic relationship permitted the objectification of her 
fears and desires for father in the person of the analyst. 
When her arm is grabbed by father, she speaks of the grip 
in which she is held by her feelings for her father. The 
coffin looked like a box couch into which she was shut once 
by her brother, and like a hope chest they had. Apparently, 
the hope chest was her rectum. She hoped that her father 
would take notice of her or would drop dead. 

Plenty of evidence came to light to show that her love 
was inseparable from her hatred of her father. As a very 
young girl, she was shocked by catching him with a woman 
in his lap. She felt that she had lost her father to a stranger. 
The feeling was aggravated by her mother, who used to take 
her along to trail the father and this woman to a movie. 
She discovered, too, that she was an unwanted child. Her 
father had opposed her coming, and only married her mother 
because she became pregnant. When, finally, he deserted his 
wife and child, the mother developed an attitude of excessive 
morality, trying to live down her own guilt and dreading 
that her daughter would go her way. It made things very 
difficult. She had dreams in which her mother was killed 
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or burned to death at home. At the age of four to five, she 
enacted a perfect fantasy of matricide by shutting up a 
eat with a bulldog in a large garbage can. The bulldog killed 
the cat, and she could never forgive herself for the cruel | 
deed. 

It is significant that the bathroom nightmare should 
follow a discussion of her mother’s hysterectomy. At one 
time she believed that when a child is ready to be born, the 
mother’s body is cut open by a knife. Thus the conversation 
about tumors and operations naturally re-animated her early 
feelings about childbirth and Jack the Ripper fears. It is 
more than likely that the tumor floating on the top of the 
tank — something unwanted and sickening — represents her- 
self as a fetus. The simultaneous sensation of the tumor 
being sucked down to the bottom of the tank and its coming 
out of her appears to be a symbolic re-enactment of her 
mother’s pregnancy and her own birth. 

When she heard from her mother authoritatively how 
babies were born, she was filled with horror. Until she was 
freed of this horror by analysis, her mother’s body was re- 
pulsive both to her touch and sight. She hated herself for 
this revulsion. She could not even stand being kissed by 
her mother and her birth shame was so acute that if her 
mother entered the bathroom when she was there naked, she 
experienced an acute embarassment. If she found curly 
hairs in the bath tub or on the soap, she was filled with dis- 
gust. 

A GARDEN OF EDEN FANTASY 

The night of the tumor dream the patient also had a 
Garden of Eden fantasy, the pre-natal coloring of which 
is a strong indication that the tumor dream is concerned 
with birth, as it is generally accepted that all dreams occur- 
ring the same night express the same fundamental thought: 

“*T have been so unhappy at home with my mother that 
we went into another house at the seashore. I was cleaning 
strawberries in the kitchen. My favorite movie actor was 
outside. I saw him and followed him down to the edge of 
the water. There we turned to the left, and right in front 
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of me was a big, gorgeous garden. I followed him through 
the gate. Outside, I felt unhappy. As soon as the gate 
closed behind me, I lost the man and had the most wonderful 
and peaceful feeling. I never felt so happy in my life. [| 
dashed around right and left. There were tiny little houses, 
caverns, nicely furnished. I walked way down to the end, 
the distance of a couple of blocks. Beautiful trees were 
growing everywhere. I walked out of the garden at the 
other end, and immediately an awful feeling of desolation 
came over me. I went back, the depression lifted and I was 
divinely happy once again. I visited all the little houses and 
walked back to the front entrance of the garden. In a booth, 
sitting, I saw an elderly man with grey hair. He was trying 
to advise me as I passed through the gate.’’ 

At first reading, this dream of happiness and’ the bath- 
room dream of horror have little in common. Yet, we may 
note, that the garden has two gates in opposite directions 
which agrees with the two windows of the bathroom that 
suggested the vaginal and the fantasied anal entrance into 
the womb. The garden of happiness is a romantic reference 
to prenatal life, the bathroom is a functional one. She is 
given helpful advice as she leaves the garden through the 
front gate, and she is similarly encouraged when the tumor 
leaves the vaginal door: ‘Let it come out; it is all over 
now, it is a tumor.’ If the seashore symbolizes the waters 
of life, the bath tub embodies the same idea. A motion pic- 
ture actor is a dummy man, in a sense; yet, as a hero ideal, 
he may also be the early image of the father. He disappears 
as soon as she enters the Garden of Happiness, which is 
understandable as the father was not known in the womb; 
possibly, this is another reason for the lifeless dummy in 
the tumor dream. The little houses could suggest the com- 
fort and all-sufficiency of prenatal life. The elderly man at 
the gate giving wise counsel may be the analyst or the Mys- 
terious Helper which Jung describes as an archetype, repre- 
senting the wisdom of the unconscious. The dream seems 
to teach a lesson: you must not seek happiness in the past, 
only in the future; the horror of birth stands between you 
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and memories of prenatal bliss; discharge this horror as the 
tumor was discharged; prepare yourself for a second birth 
and your happiness will be assured. 

Children who do not have a happy infancy seem to 
retain the anxiety of birth at a higher pressure than others. 
This patient was a cry-baby, always very nervous. After 
eleven months, she was weaned because her mother became 
pregnant again. The weaning was done in a brutal manner. 
To make nursing disgusting to the child, the mother covered 
her nipples with alum. The disgust reaction duly took place, 
but it was directed both at the breasts and at the mother. 
All her life, the patient was filled with revulsion at the 
sight of her mother’s breasts. The bottle used to give her 
constant colies, and to this day she is indifferent to milk. 
She is irritated if she sees her fiancé suck at his pipe and she 
eannot bear the sight of a suckling child; but she bites 
her thumb and smokes thirty cigarettes a day. She starts 
as soon as she wakes up, smokes in the lavatory and smokes 
in bed. Yet she does not like the taste, puffs once or twice 
and then throws the cigarette away. 

Curiously, the development of her own breasts has been 
arrested. They are almost completely flat. She had a 
promising voice but lost it during the first year of her second 
marriage, after her husband, in a fit of rage, tried to strangle 
her. This was a cover memory for having seen her father 
seize her mother by the throat. She remembered going to 
her rescue and having tried to beat off her father with her 
tiny fists. She used to suffer from swollen thyroids and had 
dreams that showed an equation between her oesophagus 
and uterus in which the uvula took the place of the clitoris. 
The cleaning up of these fantasies was indicated in a dream 
in which the analyst was killing a German police dog by 
forcing a hose down its throat and turning on the water in 
full force. 

At the time of the strangling attack by her husband, 
the patient was hit on the nose, and since then she had a feel- 
ing of fullness in it. As the nasal passage contains dirt 
(in the form of dry mucosa), it may equate in dreams with 
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the rectal passage once it has been invested with a traumatic 
charge. The following dream shows how this transposition 
from below to above had taken place in the patient’s case: 

‘*T looked into my nose and the passage looked as large 
as my rectum when distended, even larger. There was a 
hard mass in it which, by the color, looked like No. 2. It was 
brown and it would not come through whole. I was picking 
at it, probably with my finger in the left nostril. The nose 
did not seem to be mine, yet I knew it was mine.’’ 

This dream came to the patient after a serious quarrel 
with her fiancé. Now that she came to think of it, her 
fiancé reminded her a good deal of the strangling husband. 
On this occasion, he used cruel words and raked her over 
the coals by pointing out her faults and declaring he will 
postpone marrying her until her analysis would be finished. 
In the dream, her left nostril is blocked, preventing her from 
breathing freely and thus interfering with her vital air cir- 
culation. This is an admission of her inhibited emotional 
state as air circulation has a close symbolic equation with 
the flow of libido. The essential element of the dream is 
that she attempts to clean out her nose or rectum but she 
is not very successful in getting out the obstructing mass 
because she wants to get it out in whole instead of slowly 
breaking it up in the analytic process. 

The impasse in which she found herself was the result 
of slow accumulation from many sources. The masturba- 
tion problem contributed to it considerably. When her 
menstruation came, she was unprepared and had a shock. 
She thought she had injured herself during masturbation. 
Curiously, she later did this very thing. In the course of 
digital exploration of the vaginal passage, her nail must 
have torn her hymen. She bled for a day and apparently 
lost her verginity. She felt so guilty about it that when 
her husband looked for traces of blood on the sheet after 
their first intercourse, she was unable to confess and rather 
put up with the accusation that she had an affair before him 
with another man. 

Thinking about her first menstruation, she wondered 
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now how she could have been so ignorant. She recalled 
that as a small child she looked through the keyhole and 
saw her mother take off a sanitary napkin which was cov- 
ered with blood. Once she found another one in the garbage 
can, and knew that it came from her mother. She could 
not quite figure out its meaning then. While living with 
her first husband, she had unusually severe menstrual at- 
tacks. Each was similar to child labor. The pains were 
knife-like thrusts. She stayed in bed and took injections, 
though the injection needle always frightened her; appar- 
ently, it was another symbolic reminder of rape. Yet, in 
spite of her suffering, she welcomed her menstrual pains 
because they protected her from her husband’s attention. 


THE TRAUMA OF BEING BORN ASLEEP 

Darkness was always full of terrors. She had an aunt 
who used to take care of her. By way of discipline, the aunt 
locked her in the cellar and in the cupooard. At other times, 
she threatened her with the bogey man and the washerwoman 
who would wash her to death. Ever since, the patient had 
a morbid fear of cellars or other dark places, like the roof 
of the house at night. She fancied burglars and gangsters 
lurking in dark corners and expected them to pounce on her. 
On entering tunnels, she felt uncomfortable; being in crowds 
always gave her an uneasy feeling. A mild form of claus- 
trophobia was indicated, justifying an investigation of her 
birth, an event which is ideally suited to leave the organism 
with symptoms befitting the syndrome of claustrophobia. 

The first indication of something unusual came with the 
discovery that loss of consciousness was a source of special 
dread for the patient. Experiences in adolescent life ap- 
peared to furnish ample ground for the existence of such 
fears. Her mother’s moral strictures drove her into bad 
company, and so she took to heavy drinking. Once, waking 
from a drunken sleep in the apartment of a girl friend of 
loose morals, she found an old man lying on top of her 
making coitus movements between her legs. The shock was 
so great that every time she passes the house where this 
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happened she still feels sick. Thereafter she had dreams 
in which her voice was small like a child’s and she felt as if 
she had been assaulted. The time was always 2 a.m. Ae- 
cording to her mother, this was the hour of her birth. Then 
came a big dream which seemed to indicate that her rape 
fears were due to a conversion into the vaginal passage of 
the compression of her whole body in birth: 

‘‘T was in my place of business. Long, heavy, cream 
colored draperies separated one room from another. The 
rooms were in a roadhouse or country club. I was sitting 
at the dressing table, reading Groddeck’s Book of the It. 
Suddenly, I felt very sick and started getting weaker and 
weaker. Feeling I was going to faint, I stood up and held 
on to the drapery for support. The forelady came in saying: 
come on girls, we got to get going. At seeing me ill, she be- 
came excited and called the boss whom we call Papa. 

**T became still weaker, and started across the room to 
the other side where the door was. As I reached the middle 
of the room, my face and mouth became paralyzed. I be- 
came panicky as I could hardly talk. Before I got to the 
other side of the room, I lost my sight. The light went dim- 
mer and dimmer, then the fuse burnt out and the room was 
in complete darkness. I reached the telephone table on the 
other side, got hold of it and told the girls to get me a glass 
of spirits of ammonia, as I was going to faint. With that, 
I dropped on my knees and became unconscious. 

‘Then I remember coming out of the faint, still dream- 
ing. As I got on my feet, I became conscious of a terrible 
headache. A girl handed me a glass of spirits of ammonia. 
I did not drink it then. I figured I needed some air. I 
walked out to the baleony and from there went down the 
stairs and sat down on the grass. My boss came out on the 
balcony and was very annoyed. (He always is when any- 
body stops working) I walked inside a great lobby like a 
hotel’s and there were some girls standing at the desk talk- 
ing. I saw down, still very weak, and drank the spirits of 
ammonia.’’ 

The patient used to drink spirits of ammonia after hang- 
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overs, and often gave it to people who felt faint. Speaking 
of hangovers, she recalled a party at the house of Vivienne, 
a friend. Heavy drinking was going on. She wanted to go 
into the bathroom, but a boy beat her to it and jammed 
the door on her two fingers. An X ray examination showed 
a fracture in both fingers. The nails came off and she wore 
a splint for weeks. When the door slammed on her fingers, 
she screamed with pain. They gave her three glasses of neat 
whiskey and in a short time she fell asleep on the bed. When 
she woke up, it was quite dark but she could see necking 
couples in the room. 

‘As I sat up on the bed, the awful fear came over me 
that I had been raped while asleep and that I might have 
caught some disease.’’ 

We speak of conversion when some forgotten psychic 
injury or guilt materializes in a chronic physical complaint. 
In the present instance, the reverse is the case. A physical 
injury to the patient’s fingers was translated into the fear 
of rape and disease. We learn, at the same time, that dark- 
ness and unconsciousness are invested with the same fear. 
The situation is somewhat similar to the patient’s adventure 
with the big fat man after a drunken bout. She had pains 
in her vagina after that incident, though he did not pene- 
trate her. Now her pains were associated with the bathroom— 
which has more than vaginal significance as the dream mind 
often uses it as a symbol for the mother’s uterus. 

The spirits of ammonia offered a promising line of in- 
quiry. Ammonia has strong associations with urine. In 
The Book of the It, which the patient is reading in the dream, 
Groddeck describes his own method of curing certain aver- 
sions. People who were unable to eat eggs were forced to 
eat them until they could retain them. As this procedure 
made a deep impression on the patient, we may query if she 
was drinking ammonia in her dream with the object of curing 
her urinary complaint. In other words, was she attempting 
sublimation by the ‘‘spirit’’ of ammonia? 

Significantly, the patient did not have to go to the bath- 
room after the dream. She slept through the night and was 
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entirely free of pelvic pains on awakening. 

But the IT must have some deep significance. IT means 
that the nail was hit on the head, that an answer to a great 
problem has been found. The girls in her place of business 
work in slips which they remove when they go behind the 
drapery to put on evening clothes. In a previous dream, the 
patient was in Chicago, her birth town, and wore an evening 
dress which was slit in the front and showed her vagina 
without any pubic hair. Was the IT a hint at the source 
of her first rape fears? 

The scene is laid in a country club, which is combined 
with her place of business. It looked like the Westchester 
Country Club where once she had to throw a man out of her 
room because he wanted to sleep with her. As the patient is 
a stunning beauty, the uninvited attention of one man more 
would not make much difference and justify the use of the 
Club. I recalled that in her tumor nightmare she was also 
driving to a house in the country. She loves the country; 
and country means beautiful landscapes. Prenatal feelings 
are often expressed in the beauty of the land. It seemed 
possible that the country, the position on the balcony and 
the big hotel lobby were so many references to the womb. 
The child is housed in the mother’s body as in a hotel. The 
baleony could well be the snug position in the upper regions 
of the reproductive system, and the lobby the vaginal en- 
trance. The spirits of ammonia which she drinks in the 
lobby is suitably placed there if it also refers to urine. The 
fainting, the paralysis of face and mouth, the loss of sight 
and the blowing of the fuse (lights out) may be considered 
so many features of a dramatic re-enactment of birth by the 
process of reversal. The communication between the two 
worlds (symbolized by the telephone and the crossing of the 
room) is severed, light is being snuffed out, she loses speech, 
becomes helpless as an infant and is in the throes of the fear 
of death. 

The paralysis and the terrible headache necessitate the 
inquiry whether the dreamer had been injured on the head 
during delivery. The annoyance of Papa in finding her in 
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the open air is understandable if we remember that she was 
an unwanted child. 

The day before the dream, the patient had a talk-out with 
her mother on this very subject. Again she was told that 
her father did not want children and went into a fit when 
her mother became pregnant. They had violent arguments 
about her while she was being carried. Further, she proved 
to be a large baby and her birth was very difficult. 

I encouraged the patient to find out more precise details 
from her mother. She was then told that she weighed eight 
and a half pounds and was delivered, after fifteen hours of 
labor, with forceps that left two bad bruises on each side of 
her forehead. Before birth, her mother was taking sulphur 
baths. During labor, towards the end, the mother was put 
to sleep by gas. 

These findings suggest an explanation of the patient’s 
bad headache and loss of consciousness in the dream. The 
gas given to the mother apparently put the child also to 
sleep. 

‘‘When my mother recovered consciousness, she was 
waiting anxiously for the ery. They had taken me into the 
kitchen and she did not hear it at first.’’ 

It may have taken the doctor a little time to wake the 
newly born child. Perhaps the spirits of ammonia, with 
which she wakes herself in the dream, refers to this artificial 
revival. 

The data are sufficient to warrant the conclusion that 
the fainting dream re-enacts birth and that the patient’s rape 
fears were cover symptoms for the greater fear of birth, by 
a displacement of the all-over pressure on her body into a 
pressure within her own genitalia. The memory of the ordeal 
of birth laid the bedrock for her neurosis, and also seriously 
interfered with her sexual gratification, as intercourse al- 
ways tended to mobilize the forgotten injury. To escape it, 
she preferred men with a small penis, as that permitted her 
unconscious mind to be less alarmed. In her sexual be- 
havior, she was still the little girl who, with a frighteningly 
small anus-vagina, fantasied herself in her mother’s place with 
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her father and also re-experienced anal-vaginal birth in each 
intercourse. 

It took forty analytic sessions to uncover this identifica- 
tion between rape fears and birth. Many problems remained 
for future sessions to deal with, but the findings as presented 
have made a great difference in the patient’s emotional life 
and in her health. She lost her urination compulsion, her 
constipation and her nightmares. The rectal and vaginal 
pains rarely returned and she was able to reach a sexual 
peak which she had not known before. 


The Park Central Hotel, Suite 706 
870 Seventh Ave., New York, 19, N.Y. 
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